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Now Rea — 


Roman Life 


in Latin Prose and Verse 


Illustrative Readings from Latin Litera- 


ture. Selected and edited by H. T. Peck, 
Columbia College, and R. Arrowsmith, 
Teachers College, New York. Cloth. 
Beautifully illustrated, - - $1.50 


Aims to give in the form of a collection of 
characteristic extracts from various sources a repre- 
sentative survey of Latin letters for the use of those 
who cannot devote a longer course to the study. 
The selections have been made solely on the basis 
of their intrinsic interest and their relation to Roman 
life. They range from the popular songs which an- 
tedate written literature, to the Christian hymns of 
the Third Century. To each selection is prefixed a 
concise account of the author when known, and of 
his works, with a brief working bibliography. Several 
of the selections have never before been published 
with an English commentary. Numerous illustra- 
tions, suggestive and helpful, are an attractive fea- 
ture of this exceptionally handsome text-book. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.50. | Corres- 
pondence in relation to its introduction 
cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


Repetition and Parallelism 


IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


A STUDY IN THE TECHNIQUE OF POETRY, 


By ¢. ALPHONSO SMITH, Ph.D, 





| This is a valuable contribution to the study of the historical 
frend by which poetry gains its effects—a very suggestive and 


| interesting treatment of the subject. Note what is said of it : 


** Your theme is admirably presented and ably defended,” — 
‘*I have read the book from the first page to the last, and have 
found it intensely interesting and suggestive. Your exhaustive 
treatment of the subject is a valuable addition to the literature of 
poetics, and cannot fail to be appreciated by critics, teachers, 
students, and all lovers of the music of verse.”—‘‘ ‘ Repetition 
and Parallelism’ deserves a place on the desk of every student 
in America.”—‘* Next to writing poetry oneself is the beauty 
and appreciation of it shown in this little work.”—‘* The most 
significant point about the book is its freshness and originality.” 
—** I think the book is a model of exposition—and exposition of 
one of the most elusive of all subjects, 
that is very hard to catch.” ‘‘I have just read it to my genuine 
delight. The treatise is a real contribution to the study of 
technique in poetry.” 


You have caged a bird 


Send 6v cents and get a Specimen Copy. 


University Publishing Company, 


43747 East 1oth Street, New York. 








YOU ARE 
INVITED TO 


for particulars of the following 


BIOLOGY 


College students. 


Introduction price, $1.35. 
The Elements of Deductive 


75 cents. 


The Principles of Ethics. 
sity. 


ETHICS 
ENGLISH <b 


The above books will be sent to any address on receipe of price. 


M.A., First English Master, 
Introduction price, $1.05. 
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Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. 
By CHARLES WRIGHT Dopcé, M.S., 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.80. 


Revised and corrected by CHARLES WRIGHT DODGE, 


University. pp. xvi., 422. 

ee a gg Zoology, Structural and Systema‘ic. 
OrTON, PhD. 
University. pp. 414. With 


Philosophy in the University of Virginia. 


By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Professor of Philosophy in Boston Univer- 
p .xv., 309. 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 


A History of English Literature for High Schools and Colleges. 


A sample copy for examination with a view to introduction into schoo!s will be sent postpaid TO 
TEACHERS ONLY on receipt of the introduction price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
segoouqqqoqqqg2o2 ceseqnqsqrgaquvseqeqqsqeeeeewe 
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Write to the Publishers 


text books recently published. 


A Laboratory Guide for High Schools and 
Professor of Biology, Rochester 
Introduction price, $1.50. 


For use in Schools and Colleges. By JAMES 
M.S., of Rochester 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.80. 


350 Illustrations. Revised Edition. 


Professor of Moral 
Introduction price, 


By Noad K. Davis, Ph.D., LL.D, 
pp. 218. Cloth, go cents, 


Logic. 


Introduction price, $1.46. 


By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, 


Edinburgh Ladies’ College. pp. 394. Post 8vo, Cloth, $:.25. 


If ordered sent by matl, 10 fer 0 cent should be added for postage. 
Adaress 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 








Philosophical and K 
Chemical Apparatus. 





(RICHARDS 00 





41 Barclay Street. 


RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 








a 
4 \ INCORPORATED . . . ; i, 
> 1890 my, Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, awe a 
fx. | we Balances, Weights, and Platinum. ——a 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


108 Lake Street. 





CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bulleck & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
annie. 


028 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 






















Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 


The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 
Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 





(Successor Science Department National School Furn 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


179-181 Late Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper Established 15871. 














ALso outrits “ 
AT HIGHER COST 


IJSE BARNES’ INK, 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.) 0th St., N.Y. 

















and *“*Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns. 
“ Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 

Send for catalogue. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 


16 Beekman St., New York, 189 LaSalle at., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 


** Criterion ”’ 








ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO..,| 











Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WESF Trot, fv: “Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 





KEUFFEL & ESSER CO., : 


127 Fulton and 42 Ann Street, NEW YORK. MS 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West, 


? 111 Madison Street, Chicago. 
§ 708 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS anp 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


Write for 


Keufflel & Esser Co’s Catalogue of 1896. 
(26th Edition.) 


Enlarged by over 10oo pages, the most complete 
and reliable catalogue, representing the largest and INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER, 


BRANCHES: 














most complete stock in this line. CHICAGO. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. The Best and Brightest 
EIMER& ATEND, Colors ! 


205-211 Third Ave., Smooth Permanent 















\ NEW YORK j| FRANKLIN'S Marks! 
" ir Pocket and School 
” — 
Pg terme poorer GRAYONS ‘Mate Kindergarten 
Laboratory will be fur-| |§ » aiesiiai pa pers! 


nished of best quality at) 
reasonable prices. 
Glass and metal appara | 
tus, special, made to order, | 
according to drawings. 
Glass blowing and en- | 
graving done on premises, | ‘ 


For Freehand = agua 
May Masic . 
Pietaren 5 Packed 5 and 10 ina 


box for § and Io cents. 


Franklin Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 


ROCHESTER, Wm. ¥. 


fetadiisnes 876 


























PUMPS For ComPRESSING 
OXYGEN & HYDROGEN 
GASES wwro CYLINDERS 


BY HAND POWER. PRICE $ 15.00 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE N°e2 TO 
CHAS. BESELER, 
218 CENTRE ST, NEW YORK. 


>| Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, I vif Pe St } 








| 
$6.00 


K 0 D A K to $100.00. | BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U.S. A. 
The lightest and most practical cameras for hand | Best Grade Copper and ‘Tin BELLS 





School, College & Academy 


or tripod use, An illustrated manual, free with bPelee and Tesms Sree. Heme thin pes 


every Kodak, tells how to develop and print the | 
pictures, 


Eastman Kodak Company, 





Do you teach **Current Events” in your schoo! ? 
| If sono paper will help you like ‘. Times. Send 
1ora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 





Send for ; eehenten, 


Cata/ouge. Address publishers of this paper 








Standard School Numbers. 


Fe STERBROOK 53 AGRI 53. us 128, 105 and 048 


TEE. YPENS. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobn St, N.Y 
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SO CECCEEECECECECECEECEEECCO 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue o#/y until our stock is reduced to the 
desired amount. We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us zmmediately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued, Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 
upon request. 


| Investigate the QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Numerous Wortp’s Farr AWARDS, NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 
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9 R li f R M4 d P ti M Patented. 
- Prices, per set, Plain. Waterproofed. 
Klemin’s Relief or Raised Practice-Maps, visi: man. waza 
Europe—Asia—Africa—North America—South America—Palestine } Steen, oxII in. 5.00 10.00 
Australia—New England—Middle Atlantic—sS. Atlantic—E, Central States per 100, . . 
United States— Western Europe— British Isles—Roman Empire. 11x15 in. ” sie 10.00 15.00 


William Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth Ave., New York, °°" verdest Writicg 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °°%4"eatswn sy] TEACIIERS' GENCY 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 


ns Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positio echesis cavetelly sepnmmended to pasente Salling 


and renting of school property. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, EV ERE OMPANY > 5 tso Fifth 7 yrange apa mn City. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 

















4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. . . 803 Tuell Swest, Washington. D.C. i, - AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
o Fiftn Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; , 
. 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore. ; TEA CHERS A GEN CY 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY |° "wre. m.s. vounc-rucron, 








Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., American and Foreien Teachers’ Agency 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 23 Union Square, New York 
increased salary should 





CENCINNATE, OHIO. For larger salaries, or change of location, address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “eritage "|| 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. gency 


Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. Oldest gy rcp in U.S. 
1855. 


3 EAsT 14TH STREET, N, Y. 














ALBANY TEACH ERS’ AGENCY. , is valuable in proportion to its 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists} 42 Agency '; ot ih =e 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. w phone i A det is BF... Lerun 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers ts Sontted. 94 State St. Alb N. ¥ tells you oe is asked to recommend 

HARLAN P. FRENCH anager. State . any, N. «la teacher and recommends 

‘ ; : you, that is more Ours Recommends 
oe 


W. BARDEEN, Syracusr, N, Y. 
















THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *' ‘cwieies, "ix" 


A LEGAL 
, : — ud EDUCATION 
Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. Vacancies direct from employers. BY MAIL 
Teachers personally recommended. New circulars give full information. Address ALSO 


Course in Busines 
©. J. ALBERT, Manager, on, Bestelocings 
| full particulars, 


AT _The Sprague 








’ i6Gth YEAR, ‘orrespon 
PENN A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Does business in all the States. Om ys pag 
We lready well advanced with this year’s registry. We | aw, 
L. B. LANDIS, Manacer, will be caited upae fill fvomn 2000 to 3000 vacancies in the | No. 46 Telephone Bdg., Detroit, Micu 





(C) 205 N. 7th Street, various grades and need a large number of competent teachers. | 
ALLENTOWN, PA. | Register now, and get the benent of the full season, | SHORTHAND BY MAIL, Three lessons free 
KERST COLLEGE, Corsina, N.Y 








| WANTED General Agentstocontrol Agents at 
ATIONAL BUREAU Spear Beat we 
| History” by Prof. Jameson. Needed by every teach- 
a“ - : ‘ ? | er, pupil and tamily. Endorsed by Press and Public. 

Offers the best opportunity to graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges and special teachers of | Ste par Purtten Pad. Co> eahem A ny 

all kinds for better paying positions for Sept. 1895. A wide acquaintance with schools both 

public and private, and school officers all over the United States, as well as the reputation 
of recommending capable, well prepared teachers, has given this Bureau a prominent p ace 

















General of local 
Ladice or g-nvs. Agents. $75 
The 


4 ° . . > enthenn 4 a H | s k. Exclusive twrritory 
as an efficient teachers’ agent. If you wish a better position or know where a teacher is Sapid Dish Washer, Washes allthe 
wanted, write fult particulars at once to the manager.. Form for stamp. dishes for a family inoue minute. 
r E. S N y k | Washes, rinses aud dries them 
or Ww | without wetting the hands. You 
H. he KELLOGG, Manage ! ’ 6 1 ad 9th t., - or a push the burton, the machine does 


the rst. Bright, poli-~hed dishes, 





cheerful wives. No scaided 
gers nosoiledhandsor clothing. 
oken di<hes, no muss. Cheap, 


| 
EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi-| t_ durable,warranted. Circulars free 
cating with advertisers. | We. Pr. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, G. 
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DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 
This is a monthly text-book for 


— Largest Manufacturers of 
URE, HIGH CRADE 


cOcdls "AND. CHOCOLATES 









WALTER BAKER & CO. 
a; 










«=. On this Continent, have received 


SPI HIGHEST AWARDS 


teachers who desire — 
advancement. 





Industrial and Foo! |Our Times 
EXPOSITIONS 30 cents a Year. 


ri In Europ nt Ameria, 


P nlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 
c. — or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

ed in an A of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKE AST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


carefully edited for the school-| 
room, Clubs of two or more 2sc. 
each. 
Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 











JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW dnantend 





IT IS VERY PLEASING 
FOR CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE 
TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC 
Class-Pin—Hing or Button. 


Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 


SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS 


It is also Very Pleasing f 1 or Meritorious Students to | 
have a Handsome Medat from Teacher or Faculty. | 
I have catalogues of designs. 


E, R. STOCKWELL, 








19 John Street, 


The ideal paper of current events | 


New York. | 





in three rulings, size 7x8 
Just the thing for Beginners. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPE 


Correspondence solicited. Write for 


Samples and Prices. 56 Reape Srreer, New Yor«. 





AND SCHOOL ( eciciaeeemanins & CO.. 
SUPPLIES. — — 





Remington “Typewriter. 


The New Many Notable Improvements, 








Model More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
No. Lighter and Wider Carriage. 


Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. 


And Many Other Useful and Convenient ‘=. 
Devices. . 


Matchless Construction. Unequaled Durability. Unrivaled Speed. 


> 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 














PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO..| 


A lonic 


ei Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental ? 
‘and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
‘debilitated by disease, it acts 
|as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
| brain and body, 


\Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia 
Pa., says: ‘*I have met with the greatest 
|and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
|and general derangement of the cerebral 
|and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


—_ oe & 2) oe 2 « 





| 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumtord Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


| Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 
C 








A New Departure 
in Typewriter 
Construction. 


If you want to know about the latest 
and best improvements in modern 
typewriters, send for descriptive circu- 
lar of ‘ 


The New No. 4 


3Caligraph 


It is the best that long experience, un- 
tiring energy and American integrity 
can devise. 

Front Release Key, Hard Rubber Fin- 
ger Wheel, and many other progress- 
ive features, mark another period of 
Caligraph superiority. 





American Writing Machine Co., 
237 Broadway, New York. 
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That “‘ Extra Effort.” 


At the “Oriental Night” of the Aldine club, which 
was devoted to tales and remarks relative to Persia, 
Japan, and China by travelers, a tall fine-looking gen- 
tleman was seen in the doorway of the parlor. The 
pleasant smile of recognition seemed to flash back 
through the numerous events of twenty years, and I 
could see the young man as he was then. It so affected 
me that I felt I must tell the story, for it is a real 
story, and a story with a meaning. 

Once upon a time, and this time was about 1875, a 
young man found himself at sixteen years of age working 
ina bakery; he had been taught the trade*thoroughly 
and his parents felt he was sure of earning a good living. 
A tunnel was being carried through some rocks near 
the town in which he was employed ; having leisure in 
the afternoon, his working hours being from about 2 A. 
M. to 12 noon, he visited the tunnel, mainly as a diver- 
sion; here he saw a physician picking up minerals and 
in an imitative way he picked them up. It seemed to 
him that there must be some value in them or this man 
would not put himself to the trouble of scrambling over 
the rocks and gathering them; at all events he fol- 
lowed the lead of the physician and learned the name 
of certain kinds, and that good specimens could be sold 
for a dollar. 

He began to talk of his minerals ; some one men- 
tioned to him that the writer had some, possibly a hun- 
dred, gathered at odd intervals ; he paid mea visit and 
looked at my minerals; finding him interested I gave 
him some, showed him a treatise on minerals, and ad- 
vised him to make a collection and try to sell it. 

For two or three years he worked ten or twelve hours 
in the hot bakery in the morning and worked at miner- 
als in the afternoon. A collection was made and sold 
and twenty-five or more dollars realized. But he had 
learned a good deal about minerals by this time, and 
finding employment in a mineral store cut loose from 
the bakery. 

For two, three, or five years he worked in this new 
field; but here he pursued his old plan of reading 
more broadly. He began to give close attention to 
rough, precious stones; finding a rough sapphire or 
topaz that could be bought with the little accumulation 
of money he had made, he would take it and sell it to 
some one who would pay alarger sum. Then, becoming 
known to dealers, he would borrow a stone that was 
valued at ten dollars and carry from dealer to dealer 
until he could sell it for fifteen. This effort to earn a 
living, it must be remarked, made him known as an ex- 
pert in pronouncing upon the quality and value of pre- 





cious stones. So it is that our daily work, if rightly 
prosecuted, leads us to higher stages of usefulness. 

Becoming known in this way as one competent to de- 
cide on the merits of valuable minerals, he was invited 
to an important position in the largest mercantile es- 
tablishment devoted to costly jewels, and this position 
he holdsto-day. Articles on the precious gems written 
by him are held in high esteem. He has an accorded 
place among the intellectual workers of this great 
metropolis. 

These were the thoughts I had as I saw him in the 
doorway ; and soon after having the opportunity, I put 
the question, How did this come about? “Well, it was 
in the extra effort. In the bakery the other workmen 
would spend the afternoon in drinking beer and playing 
cards, saying they had done a day’s work. They laughed 
at me when [ came in with a basket of minerals. ‘There's 
no good in them stones.’ Nor did I know there was 
any good in them, but I saw the Doctor picking them 
up and he offered mea dollar for a perfect specimen, 
and it was pleasant to be walking among the rocks—it 
wasn’t that I had any more taste for minerals than the 
others; it is nonsense to say a man is born with a taste 
for minerals, 

“Then you encouraged me with the idea that 100 or 
200 well selected minerals could be sold, and sug- 
gested how I could collect and sell them ; of course I 
have had fifteen years of schooling in minerals, ten of 
them being among diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires, 
etc. But 1 am willing to-day to go anywhere to find a 
man who has something to say concerning them. I 
write to men who have been to Africa or Brazil, and try 
to meet them so as to learn about the diamond fields. 
Yes, it is the extra effort that makes any one.” 

Now the struggle of this paper has been for twenty 
years to endeavor to have every reader make an “ extra 
effort” in his field of work, to advance in knowledge of 
subject matter and in his knowledge of the child—how 
to assist him and form his character. A vast number 
have listened to this advice. Many a teacher has fol- 
lowed, in the study of education, the plan proposed by 
this young baker for himself, and like him has the con- 
sciousness of knowing his surroundings, which has been 
gained by getting on an eminence of some kind. Many 
others enter the school-room, day by day, the same per- 
sons they were when they left it yesterday—and are 
satisfied thus to live and attempt to teach. 

It would seem the example set by their pupils would 
be contagious ; it is plain to the teacher that a pupil who 
comes to school and cannot be induced to make the 
effort to advance beyond his yesterday’s work will 
amount to very little ; but is not the same thing true 
of the teacher? Day by day a little extra effort in 
pedagogics, in literature, in science, or in philosophy 
and the teacher becomes quite another being at the 
end of the year. 








How Shall He Govern? 


EGBERT INGALFRITZ. 


It is often the case that a meritorious student is at 
his wit’s end when he enters the school-room and at- 
tempts to maintain order. A man is remembered who 
had many worthy qualities; he had essayed to be an 
Episcopal clergyman and had failed because he could 
arouse no interest; then he opened a private school 
and found he could not govern it ; he wisely secured 
an assistant who could. Seeing how easily this assist- 
ant managed the large room he determined to attempt 
it himself ; a turmoil arose which broke up the school. 
One of my own assistants was apt to send to me several 
pupils for correction daily ; it was a mystery to me for 
some time why good boys and girls became bad assoon 
as they passed under her care. One pupil being asked 
why he had thrown a paper-wad in his class replied, 
““Oh, it seems to worry her so much, we cannot help 
it.” I confess I reproved him with little fervor. 

I had another assistant who daily sent me a delin- 
quent; on inquiry I could find no good reason for re- 
proving the pupil severely. She left and on installing 
her successor [ said, ‘Do not send your troublesome 
pupils to me.” She responded, “I am glad you say so: 
I like to attend to my own delinquents.” She never 
complained to me of a single pupil. She was a little 
woman, hardly weighing one hundred pounds. Why 
could she govern that room so perfectly and her prede- 
cessor worry her life out of her in trying to do it, and 
then not succeed ? 

This is a problem I cannot say I have sclved, though 
I have thought over it a good deal. The solution of- 
fered by unthinking ones is, “ Some are born to govern.” 
So I suppose some are born to be butchers! 

There must be something lacking in the mental con- 
stitution when one fails to govern ; it is a mental lack. 
A person may barricade himself behind a text-book and 
ask questions and fancy he is teaching, but it is a mis- 
take. As a rule good teachers are good governors. 
This will probably arouse dissent ; but rightly under- 
stand what is meant by that grand word teaching and 
you wiil agree to the proposition. 

A teacher knows the child's mind, knows his springs 
of action and is able to direct his energies, and this is 
government. This teacher wesay knows the child and 
knows how his mind 1s influenced, knows there is a 
good deal in manner. lt isa common mistake to sup- 
pose that the one who governs well talks a great deal ; 
the person of power talks little. Much unnecessary 
talking in the school-room by the teacher is sure to 
cause disorder ; it is an evidence of want of power. 
I repeat, manner discloses the ability or inability to 
govern. I can tell very soon whether a new teacher is 
likely to govern well by a conversation ; I watch the 
manner : if he is reserved, follows my thought closely, 
takes me in as well as my thought ; answers to the 
point, and stops there—a good impression is produced. 

When a teacher has asked me how to learn to govern, 
I have prescribed that an individual be chosen by him 
—a stranger—and that he determine by his personal 
power to influence that person. It is an easy experi- 
ment and one that will reveal one to oneself. A teacher 


who cannot summon up personal power to employ on 
and control one individual will not likely be successful 
with a large number. 
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An Incompetent Reviewer. 


No class of persons have brought upon themselves 
more deserved ridicule than teachers for proceeding 
without principles intheir work. This was perceived 
in this country and diligent efforts made to remove the 
charge. A good many volumes have been devoted to 
an exposition of the principles in education, one of the 
latest being “Talks on Pedagogics,” by Francis W, 
Parker, the well-known principal of the Cook County 
(Chicago) normal school. 

This work was reviewed by one H. G. Wells, in the 
Educational Times, London, who betrays a narrowness 
of judgment, a meagerness of knowledge of what he 
was writing about, and an entire incompetence to deal 
with the subject assigned to him. The article strikes 
one as having been written without seeing the book; 
there is a good deal of such reviewing ; it can be done 
with many books, but this is a case where it would not 
work. Col. Parker has spent twenty years in turning 
over the thoughts he has given expression to in his 
book, and it was impossible for Mr. Wells to review it 
in the flippant manner he proposed to himself without 
being detected. 

Flippancy is the word that describes this review. In 
fact, it is no review, but remarks made by one who set 
out to write down the book and felt at the end of every 
sentence that he had made a hit. It is reported of 
Thackeray that after writing one of his fine sentences 
he brought down his fist on the table saying, “ By 
George, that is finely put.” In reading Mr. Wells’ re- 
marks it would seem that he must have said this to 
himself quite frequently. When he handed in his re- 
view and pocketed his money he undoubtedly remarked, 
“T’ve just taken his bloody hide off.” This is to be in- 
ferred from the entire tone of the article. It is plain 
to the reader after three sentences that Mr. Wells has 
started out to condemn the book. 

He evidently has turned the book over, for he spends 
a paragraph on the diagram with which Col. Parker 
attempted to illustrate his idea of Concentration, but 
aside from this there is no evidence that he has read 
the book. Yet he infers from glancing over it that 
there is “no science of education in Chicago.” This 
shows him a sort of intellectual Samson on drawing in- 
ferences. Mr. Wells must needs round up with a strong 
sentence, and so he says that Col. Parker “‘ must accept 
the popular estimate with such patience as he may.” 
This is enigmatic. If he means Mr. Wells’ “estimate” 
itcan only be said no estimate has been made. The 
probability is that he is wholly incapable of making 
one. We dismiss Mr. Wells, advising the Zducational 
Times that they need a man of ampler brains on their 
staff of reviewers. 

The: £ducational Review referring to the reviews inthe 
Journal of Education and the Educational Times says: “In 
the /ournal of Education isa brief notice, intelligent and 
discriminating. It is not laudatory, perhaps not even 
commendatory, but it is eminently fair, and obviously 
written by some one who has read/y read the book with a 
view to find out what it contains that is helpful.” 

“The Educational 7imes,on the contrary devotes a 
full page to what is practically an exhibition of horse 
play, by a reviewer who signs his name. There is no 
evidence that the writer has any sympathy with the ob- 
ject of the book or any rea/ knowledge of the problem it 
tries to solve. The matter would not be worth mention- 
ing were it not illustrative of the general attitude of 
thousands of teachers toward the scientific study of ed- 
ucation. The writer represents all of the insularity and 
philistinism that is characteristic of so many of his guild.” 

The Public School Journal says of this review, “ there 
is little evidence he has read the Talks ;” “its thought 
and spirit have evaded him ;” “the ‘top-loftiness’ of 
the critic is more repulsive than the ‘ revivalistic’ style 
of Mr. Parker.” 

Miss Elizabeth P. Hughes, principal of training col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, says of “ Talks on Pedago- 
gics:” “I have read Col. Parker’s book pretty carefully 
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and like it greatly. . . . I have already lectured on it ;- 
shall bring it before our students next term, and have 
recommended it to a great many people.” 

The Kindergarten Magazine writes: ‘Colonel Par- 
ker’s “‘ Talks on Pedagogics”’ is creating a furor of dis- 
cussion among English schoolmasters. It is only 
natural that the chapter on “ Democracy in Education ” 
should not appeal to the average continental or British 
school man.” 

This review is referred to here mainly to show that 
the ordinary hack reviewer is no longer able to handle 
educational books. Education is a science that de- 
mands deep and special knowledge ; the man who un- 
dertakes to measure up a book which has cost as much 
thought as “Talks on Pedagogics” must necessarily 
have thought deeply on the same subject. 


- 
The Study of Civil Government: 


A Means of Training in Patriotism. 
By WiLLiAM A. Mowry. 


America 1s not Europe. A republic is not a mon- 
archy. What may be needful here may not be neces- 
sary in the old world. The most distinctly American 
institution we have is our system of public schools. 
This institution is essential on account of our peculiar 
form of government. The necessity for an intelligent 
citizenship in order to perpetuate republican institu- 
tions is the raison d’etre of the public school. 

To tax the property of the state in order to educate 
the children of the state is defensible because the per- 
petuation of the state requires universal intelligence. 
But, it may reasonably be inquired, intelligence in re- 
spect to what? Not that intelligence which is requisite 
to fit the recipient to earn a livelihood, but rather that 
which he requires in order to render him useful to so- 
ciety, and especially that which fits him to properly 
perform his duties to the government. 

Gratitude alone and common courtesy would suggest 
that all pupils in government schools should be patriotic. 
But patriotism is love of country, and surely love of 
country requires and presupposes a knowledge of the 
country. Now “country” is nothing apart from what 
that word stands for. But let it stand for freedom, in- 
telligent citizenship, republican institutions, equal rights 
before the law, the right to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” and the spirit of patriotism fills the 
soul. “ Love of country” must be preceded by a £now/- 
edge of country. No one can love that of which he is in 
ignorance. Therefore,if we would inspire in the minds 
of the young a true, rational spirit of patriotism we 
must cause the study of the principles and facts of our 
peculiar government to be known. 

The children in the schools should know (1) the his- 
tory of our government. They should be made familiar 
with the colonial forms of government, the royal or 
provincial governments, the proprietary governments, 
and the charter governments. They should know 
something of the conditions which preceded the “ De- 
claration of Independence” and the “ Revolutionary 
war.” (2) They should understand something of our 
local, township, and county government, the town, or 
county, and city officers, their rights and functions. (3) 
They require to be informed in regard to the details of 
the state government, especially of the three grand de- 
partments, the legislative, the executive, and the judi- 
cial departments, and (4) they should be made ac- 
quainted with the same grand divisions of the national 
government, 

How important it is that the boys and girls in the 
grammar schools should be made to understand how 
and when a president of the United States is elected, 
and what his duties are ; how the Congress is composed 
of two houses, and how the members of either house 
are chosen ; what U.S. courts have been constituted 
and what sort of cases can be tried before them. 

In like manner what interest for the young clusters 
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around the method of election of the governor of the 
state, of the members of the state legislature—house and 
senate, of the constitution, province, and duties of the 
state courts, and what cases can be brought before them. 

Children will always be interested in learning of the 
duties of selectmen in the towns of New England, 
county officers in other sections of our country, and 
especially the facts concerning the mode of election, the 
powers and duties of the mayor, aldermen, and council- 
men in the cities. 

Tell the children at the proper stage and in the proper 
way that to be president of the United States a man 
must be (1) thirty-five years of age, (2) a native born 
citizen of the United States, and (3) that he must have 
resided in the United States fourteen years. Then give 
the qualifications of a United States senator : 

(1) He must be thirty years of age. 

(2) He must have been a citizen of the United States 
nine years. 

(3) He must at the time of his election be an inhabi- 
tant of the state in which he is chosen. 

Then ask them to notice the difference in the qualifi- 
cations of a representative in Congress: 

t He must be twenty-five years of age. 

2) He must have been a citizen of the United States 
seven years. 

(3) He must be an inhabitant of the state for which 
he is chosen. 

Then compare the qualifications of the corresponding 
officers in the state government, in the state where the 
school is located. Tell the children to observe that 
no state can add to these three simple points of quali- 
fication for United States officers. 

All children in grammar schools should know that 
they are liable to touch the local and state governments 
every day of their lives, in the schools, roads, streets, 
street lights, police, constables, and in various other 
ways, but that the only place where they come in 
contact with the United States government in ordinary 
life, is at the post-office. They should be made familiar 
with the fact that post-offices, light-houses, custom- 
houses, commerce, Indian and territorial affairs are 
matters pertaining to the national government. The 
peculiar autonomy of our government, as local, state, 
and national, should be made clear. 

In this way our young people will begin to appreciate 
what is meant by being an American citizen. They 
will early and easily learn that our peculiar, popular 
government bestows great gifts upon every citizen, 
however humble he may be. Let it, however, always 
be made clear that voting, or the power to vote, is not 
a right belonging to every citizen, but only a duty placed 
by the body politic upon certain classes of citizens, and 
that this can be changed, abridging or enlarging the 
political franchise, as it is estimated the public good 
may require. But let it also be seen that this right to 
vote is usually defined by a written constitution and 
that no change can take place in regard thereto except 
by a change of the constitution by popular vote, in ac- 
cordance with forms of law. 

Is it not quite apparent that such a study, here only 
very briefly outlined, will inevitably promote, foster, 
and encourage the spirit of true patriotism, and that 
unless the child in some way learns the essential facts 
of our government it is absolutely impossible to de- 
velop in him this spirit? May the time be hastened 
when the facts and principles of popular government 
shall be a compulsory study in all the public schools of 
our land, 

¥ 


“We need to develop in our schools not only intelli- 
gence and moral character, but also an appreciation of 
the duties and privileges of citizenship. Special efforts 
should be made to cultivate in the hearts of youtha 
love of home and country and a spirit of patriotism. 
For the accomplishment of this object an influential 
means is the commemoration of historic events which 
adorn our history or shaped our free institutions.” 

—Edward Brooks. 





The Washington Family. 


The Washingtons are descended from an ancient 
English family, and as this family can le traced back 
to the time of the Norman Conquest (1066) it is believed 
that it was originally a Norman or French family. A 
knight by the name of William de Hertburn is men- 
tioned in the Bolden Book written in 1183. William is 
a Norman name ; Hertburn was the village in which he 
lived ; it was the custom at that period among Norman 
families of rank to take surnames from their castles or 
estates; not until many years after this period were 
surnames assumed by the people; even then they did 
not descend hereditarily on the family. By the Bolden 
Book it appears that William de Hertburn in 1183 had 
exchanged the village of Hertburn for the manor and 
village of Wessyngton and was to pay the bishop four 
pounds a year rent, to bring two greyhounds to the 
hunt and to furnish an armed man for military affairs. 
This discloses the fact that the bishop in those days was 
engaged in civil as weil as religious matters ; in fact, 
the bishop of Durham was a sovereign having judges, 
chamberlains, secretaries, stewards, etc.; he was under 
feudal obligations to furnish soldiers when the king de- 
manded them. 

The William referred to changed his surname when 
he changed his lands ; he was now William de Wessing- 
ton ; the new estate was held for seventy years. In 
1264 we find in the Bolden Book a William Weshington 
of Weshington among the list of knights that fought 
for Henry III. at the battle of Lewes from the county 
of Durham. In 1334 a Sir Stephen de Wessyngton is 
mentioned among a list of knights who were to tilt at 
a tournament ; he bore for his device a golden rose on 
an azure field. In 1369 William, lord of the manor of 
Wessyngton, died; his son and successor is mentioned 
as Sir William de Weschington and he appears to have 
sat in the privy council of the county; he had onlya 
daughter as heir and by her marriage the property 
passed from the Weschingtons and in 1400 it was owned 
by the Blaykistons. But others of this family (proba- 
bly brothers of Sir William) were in this vicinity and 
kept up the name. In 1416 John de Wessyngton was 
prior of the convent attached to the cathedral of Dur- 
ham, and was buried in 1446 at the door of the north 
aisle of his church. 

The de Wessyngtons appear to have separated into 
several branches by 1450 and to be holding estates in 
various parts of England; their names are honorably 
recorded in county histories or engraved on monuments 
in the churches and cathedrals. The de disappeared 
from most names in which it was used about the time 
of Henry VI.; the spelling of the name varied from 
Wessyngton to Wassington to Wasshington and finally 
to Washington ; a parish in Durham has the name of 
Washington in which it is believed the ancient manor 
of Wessyngton was situated. 

There was a John Washington in Lancashire, whose 
son Lawrence went to London, was a lawyer in Gray’s 
Inn, and who in 1538 received a grant of “Sulgrave,” 
being the lands belonging to the monastery of St. An- 
drew’s which Henry VIII. confiscated. Sulgrave re- 
mained in the family until 1620. In the pavement of 
the parish church there is astone slab that bears effigies 
on plates of brass of Laurence Washington, gent, and 
Anne his wife and their four sons and eleven daughters; 
the date is 1564. A direct descendant was Sir Henry 
Washington who fought under Charles I. in 1646; un- 
der Cromwell England became an uncomfortable resi- 
dence for all who had fought for Charles. Two 
brothers, John and Andrew Washington, great-grand- 
sons of the Sulgrave Washington emigrated to Virginia 
which was a favorite resort of the cavaliers, as the fol- 
lowers of Charles were called. 

These brothers arrived in Virginia in 1657 and 
bought lands in Westmoreland county between the 
Potomac and the Rappahannock rivers. John married 
Miss Anne Pope and lived on Bridge's creek near where 
it falls into the Potomac; in honor of his services the 
parish was called Washington, and still bears the name. 
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His grandson, Augustine, was born there in 1694; he 
married twice. By the first marriage two sons grewup, 
Lawrence and Augustine; for his second wife he mar. 
ried Mary Bail and by her he had four sons, George, 
Samuel, John, and Charles, and two daughters. George 
was born Feb. 22, 1732. No vestige of the house re- 
mains ; two or three decayed fig trees with shrubs and 
vines mark where the garden existed ; -a stone has been 
placed on the site of the house with an inscription 
stating that the birthplace of Washington was here. 

It is well to note that the ancestry of Washington, 
while not marked by wealth, is marked by respect- 
ability, enduring worth, honor, loyalty, and other feat. 
ures that give it a certain distinction; they aimed at 
the best and to be among the best ; they seemed to have 
within each and all a spring or motive that moved them 
to higher points in life. 

Not long after the birth of George, Augustine Wash- 
ington removed to an estate in Stafford county opposite 
Fredricksburg ; the house stood on arising ground over- 
looking a meadow which bordered the Rappahannock 
river; this house like the one on Bridge's creek was 
built of wood and its site is only to be traced by frag- 
ments of bricks and earthenware. The eldest son 
Lawrence, when about fifteen years of age was sent to 
England for his education ; George went to a school 
kept by one of his father’s tenants, the sexten too of 
the church. Lawrence returned from England and be- 
came the model for his brother George ; there was a 
difference of about fourteen years in their ages. Law- 
rence when twenty-two was made captain in aregiment 
and sailed to the West Indies; he was present at the 
siege of Carthagena; he returned home in 1742 and 
his accounts of the engagements in which he participa- 
ted must have had an inspiring effect on his brother 
George. Lawrence married and settled on his estate 
on the banks of the Potomac which he called “ Mount 
Vernon ” after admiral Vernon under whom he served 
n the siege of Carthagena. 


¥ 
‘* Betsey Ross and the Flag.” 


In 1777 Congress appointed a committee with General Wash- 
ington at its head to design a flag suitable for the new-born na- 
tion called the United States of America. The committee pre- 
pared a design, and then looked around for some one to make 
the flag in accordance with their ideas. Ina little house at 239 
Arch street, Philadelphia, still standing, lived a young woman 
named Betsey Ross, noted for her skill in needle-work. So widely 
was this skill recognized that it is said that she made the hand- 
some ruffled bosoms for the shirts of the general himself— 
bosoms that are preserved to this day as samples of her handi- 
work. General Washington, remembering her skill, called upon 
her, and showing her a rough draft of the flag—the draft is still 
in possession of the State Department— asked her whether she 
could make such a flag? “I can try,” was her modest yet confi- 
dent answer. The design consisted of alternating red and white 
stripes and thirteen six-pointed stars on a background of blue. 
Betsey Ross suggested that five-pointed stars would be more ap- 
propriate, and finally prevailed upon the Father of his Country to 
adopt her suggestions by showing him how to make a five- 
pointed star by a single snip of her scissors. A further change 
in the arrangement of the stars was made from the original circle 
to the old idea of a cross. 

The flag made by Betsey Ross and submitted by the committee 
was adopted by Congress on June 14 of that year. The evi- 
dence seems entirely authentic that she made the sample flag, 
and with such acceptability that she was commissioned to make 
anumber more. Her uncle, Col. Ross, is said to have provided 
her with the means to procure the necessary material ; and there 
is arecord of an order on the Treasury in May, 1777, “to pay 
Betsey Ross 14f 12s. 2d. for flags for the fleet in the Delaware 
river.” 

The grave of Betsey Ross is in Mount Moriah cemetery. A 
simplé headstone marks her resting place, upon which is the 
following inscription : 

‘*In memory of Jchn Claypole, who died August 3, 1817, aged 65 years. 
Also Elizabeth Claypole, died January 30, 1836, aged 84 years. Also 
James Campion, died February 14, 1836, aged 26 years,” 

The Elizabeth Claypole is the widow of John Claypole, and is 
the Betsey Ross who made the first flag a few years before her 
marriage to him.— From the report of Supt. Edward Brooks, of 
Philadelphia, 
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The Washington Monument. 


By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


Have you seen by Potomac that sheft in the skies, 
From the meadows exulting to mate with the sun ?>— 
Now misty and gray as the clouds it defies, 
Now bright in the splendor its daring has won! 
The winds are its comrades, the lightnings, the storm ; 
The first flush of dawn on its summit shines fair ; 
And the last ray of evening illumines its form 
Towering grand and alone in the limitless air. 


By Nile rise the Pyramids, wrapped in the shade 
Of ages that passed as the waves on the shore; 
And Karnak, majestic, whose vast colonnades 
A god might have fashioned for man to adore; 
And Baalbec uplifts like a vision divine 
Its wonder of beauty by Lebanon’s wall ;— 
But captive and slave reared in sorrow the shrine, 
The palace, the temple, the pyramid tall. 


To Freedom Potomac’s proud obelisk towers, 
And Karnak and Baalbec in beauty outvies, 
For Washington's glory its grandeur empowers, 
And freemen with joy piled its stones to the skies! 
O Symbol of Liberty, matchless, sublime, 
Still soar from the meadows to mate with the sun, 
And see thy Republic, to uttermost time, 
The noble, the peerless, the Many in One! 


¥ 
The Childhood of Washington. 


By ADELAIDE L, ROUSE. 


George Washington was born at Bridges Creek, a little town 
in Virginia, near the Potomac river, February 22, 1732. 

His mother’s name was Mary, and his father, who was a 
planter, was named Augustin. The Washington family came 
from England to America, and some of George’s relatives were 
people of high rank. 

George was the oldest child, and there were five children 
younger than he. From the house where little George Washing- 
ton lived he had a fine view of the river, and he could see across 
it into the state of Maryland. 

It was a queer-looking house, for the roof was steep and 
sloped down into projecting eaves. On the ground floor were 
four rooms, and there were several in the attic. At each end of 
the house was a great chimney. 

Nothing is left of the house, and only a stone marks the spot 
where Washington was born. 

George liked to play as well as boys donow. He was fond of 
games which tried his strength, such as running, leaping, and 
wrestling. He was very strong, and it is said he could throw a 
stone across the Rappahannock river, at Fredericksburg, though 
the stream is very wide there. 

Another favorite sport was playing soldier. He would arrange 
his playmates into two parties, and they would play that one 
party was the French army, and the other the American. Of 
course George was one of the leaders, but he always chose the 
American army for his. Even in play he was a true American. 
His playmates liked him, and they did not mind when he beat 
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them inarace. He was so strong and brave that they were 
proud of him. He was a kind of judge among them, and often 
settled their disputes for them. 

He must have been a good and faithful student, for he did not 
go to school after he was sixteen. He showed when he was a 
man that he knew a great deal, so he must have improved his 
time when a school boy. 

When he was thirteen years old he would make neat, careful 
copies of bills, notes, deeds, and other papers, in a book so that 
he would know how to write them when he grew up and had to 
do business for himself. That book is still kept, and it shows 
what a painstaking boy he must have been. 

He had another book in which he wrote what he called “ Rules 
of Conduct.” One of these rules was: ‘In the presence of 
others sing not to yourself with a humming noise, nor drum with 
your feet or fingers.” 

Another rue, was: “Show not yourself glad at the misfor- 
tunes of another, even though he be your ene my.” 

George was a fine-looking boy, so it was said, and had excel- 
lent manners. He was tall, and his figure was well-developed. 

Everybody knows the story of the cherry-tree and the hatchet, 
but it cannot be told too often, as it reminds us that the great 
Washington was an honest and truthful boy. 

Another instance of thoughtless mis: hief, regret for it, and 
honest truth teliing was when he rode one of the colts and exer- 
cised it so hard that it broke a blood-vessel. George was very 
sorry, for he did not mean to hurt the poor animal. He did not 
try to hide his fault. He went right to his mother and told the 
whole story. 

She said, “I regret the loss of my favorite, but I forgive you 
because you have had the courage to te]l me the truth at once.” 

His father died when he was only ten years old, but his mother 
was a wis* woman, and she brought up her children well. George 
often said that all he was he owed to his mother, 

George was very good to his mother. When he was a great 
man and everybody was glad to honor him, Mrs, Washington 
said, “ George always was a good boy. 1am not surprised at 
anything he has done.”’ 

We do not know very much about George Washington’s child- 
hood. The people who write books about him seem to pass 
over the early part of his life and hurry on to the time when he 
became a great man. But the little we know shows that he was 
a truthful, manly, and industrious boy. 


* 
Washington’s Love Poems. 


In an article by William E. Curtis on “ The Love Affairs of 
George Washington,” in the current number of the Chautauguan 
mention is made of some poems found among Washington’s au- 
tographic papers, which are preserved in the library of the de- 
partment of state. There are in all four poems, written probably 
in his seventeenth year. Two of them are undoubtedly original, 
and as Mr. Curtis says, are “ very bad verses,” the others were 
manifestly copied. 

One of the original poems has recently been discovered to be 
an acrostic, which was a fashionable trick of love making in 
those days, and the initial letters of the lines form the name 
“Frances Alexa”—the last word evidently being intended for 
“ Alexander.” But the poem is unfinished, the remainder of the 
page on which it is written being blank. The muse of the youth- 
ful poet and lover probably became weary. It reads as follows : 

‘* From your bright sparkling eyes | was undone ; 
Rays, you have more transparent than the sun, 
A midst its glory in the rising Day, 

Nonecan you equal in your bright array ; 
Constant in your calm and unspotted mind ; 
Equal to ail, but will to none Prove kind, 

So knowing, seldom one so Young, you’l Find. 
Ah! woe ’s me, that 1 should love and conceal 
Long have | wished, but never dare reveal 
Even though severely Love's Pains I feel ; 
Xerxes that great was. 't free from Cupid’s Dart, 
And all the greatest Heroes, feit the smart.” 


The traditions of the family indicate that the object of this ef- 
fusion was Miss Fanny Alexander, a daughter of Captain Philip 
Alexander, a descendant of the Earl of Stirling from whom the 
city of Alexandria, Va., was named. 

To Betsy Fauntleroy was addressed the other original poem, 
which reads : 


‘*Oh ye gods why should my Poor Resistless Heart 
Stand to oppose thy might and Power 

At last surrender to Cupid’s feathered Dart 
And now lays bleeding every Hour 

For her that’s Pityless of my grief and woes 
And will not on me Pity take 

I’le sleep amongst my most inveterate Foes 
And with glacness never wish to wake 

In deluding sleepings let my eyelids close 
That in an enraptured Dream I may 

In a soft luiling sleep and gentle repose, 
Possess those joys denied by Day.” 
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Home-made Apparatus. I. 


By Prof. Joun F. WoopuuLt, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 
COURSE IN GLASS-WORKING. 


1. Bending Glass Tubing.—Small glass tubing may 
be bent in an ordinary gas or kerosene-lamp flame, but an 
alcohol lamp or Bunsen burner is preferred. The glass 
should be well softened, by heating it in the flame, before 
attempting to bend it. If, for | P 
example, the end a (figure 1) is ¢ 
one and one-half inches from 
the flame, the tube ought to be 
softened enough so that it will 
bend down of its own weight. 
At first keep the tube constantly Fic. 1. 
rolling, so as to heat it on all sides, but when it begins to 
bend cease rolling, and move it a little to the right and 
left, to heat the adjacent parts. Do not let it bend 
vapidly. By moving it to the right and left occasionally 
you may keep it bending slowly in as gradual a curve 
as you may desire. Figure 2 represents a tube bent 
thus. It is well to remember that the hot part of the 
flame is at the outer edges, where the combustible vapors 
come in centact with the air. A tube, therefore, if kept 
perfectly still in a flame, would be liable to bend as 
represented in figure 3, because it would be softened 
chiefly at the points ¢ and @. In this matter perfection 
can be reached only by much practice. Patience rather 
than skill is the requisite capital. Hence there is no 
reason why any one may not bend glass tubing sufficiently 
well for ail practical purposes. 





— 

















Pia. s. , Fic, 3 


Only small tubing, whose inside diameter does not 
exceed three-sixteenths of an inch, can be readily bent 
in an alcohol flame; and for this purpose the wick must 
be drawn up half or three-quarters of an inch and the 
tube must be held in the hottest part of the flame, which 
is the upper third. Glass tubing is quite inexpensive. It 
should not cost over fifty cents a pound, and a pound of 
the size mentioned above contains about twenty-five feet. 

2. Drawing and Closing Glass Tubing.—Hold one 
end in each hand and keep the tube rolling continually 
while holding it in the flame, so as to soften it all around. 
When it has become quite soft remove it from the flame 
and pull. You will SOs h on 
readily draw it out, as G “ ge =p 


represented in figure 5. 
Make a very slight “y 
scratch at a with a three- 
cornered file and break 
the tube at that point. 
Finish the broken ends by holding them for an instant 
in the flame. With care 
b , __* you will be able to melt 
— , A the ends so as to make 
Fi. 5. them smooth, without 
bending orclosing them. 
The end ac will serve many useful purposes as a “ dropper- 
tube,” if a small rubber bulb A 
called a “ dropper-bulb” is put C >t 
upon the end ¢ The end aé 
may be used for throwing jets 
of water, as illustrated in figure 4o. 








Fic. 4. 











Fic. 6. 
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One is always obliged to proceed according to the 
above directions in order to close large tubing; 
and by this method I have even drawn apart an |) | 
argand-lamp chimney. It was necessary to smoke ff) 
the chimney all around first and then to heat | 
with gradually constant rolling. | 

A very much better way, however, to deal with 
small tubing is as follows: Hold the tube so that 
the end projects not more than an eighth of an 
inch into the flame, and keep it rolling slowly, so as 
to heat it uniformly on all sides. It will soon close 
up entirely ; or, if you want a tube for throwing &4s 
jets of water, arrest the process just before the Fic.7. 
tube is quite closed, leaving a little hole in the end, 
This method has two advantages over the 
other, described on p.—-. First, this will 
throw a straight stream, while in most 
cases the other will not; and, sec ondly, 
this will be thick and strong at the end, 

Fic. 8. while the other will be very thin and quite 
liable to get broken. 

3. Blowing Bulbs.—In order to blow a bulb at the 
end of a glass tube, hold the end of the tube, as shown 
in figure 8, so as to project a slight distance into the 
flame. Roll it slowly until it is entirely closed and raised 
to a red-heat. Close the lips air-tight over the other end, 
remove it from the flame, and quickly force air into it, 
taking great care to stop blowing before the bulb bursts. 

4. Cutting Glass Tubing, Bottles, etc.— For tubing 
under half an inch in diameter use a three-cornered file 
and give it a sharp, quick push across the tube so as to leave 
a scratch, or, if the tube is over a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, file a rather deep gash, then place your thumbs 
on the opposite side of the tube and pull suddenly as 























if to bend the tube. It will break exactly where you 
intended and leave an even, smooth surface at the end, 
having, however, sharp cutting edges. These should be 
trimmed a little with a file or held in a flame until they 
are nicely rounded. 

For tubing over half an inch in diameter pursue the 
same plan as for cutting glass bottles. To cut glass 
bottles: Thrust the stove poker into 
the fire and, while it is heating, cut 
quite a deep gash in one side of the 
bottle with a wet file. ‘This will give 
the right direction to the crack which 
you are about to make. ‘Touch the 
hot poker to the glass at one end of 
this gash, and a short crack will 
start in the direction required. Now 
place the poker so that it will touch 
the glass about one-eighth of an 
inch from the end of the crack and 
it will slowly creep up to the poker. 
Thus one may lead it at will. The 
bottom of this bottle will make a 
glass jar and the top will have a great many uses. See 
Fig. 12. 

For very thick bottles one needs a red-hot iron, but 
for thin glass it should not be red-hot, because the crack 
will sometimes run faster than one 
can control it. With proper care 
we may cut glass by this method 
into any shape which we may 
desire. It is often desirable to 
mark out the course on the glass 
with the sharp point of a wet 

“J black-board crayon to help the eye 
Fie. 22. in leading the crack. By this 
method I have cut from a pane of glass scale-pans for 














FIG. 11. 
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home-made balances. In this case it is necessary to 

file a gash at the edge and start 

the crack there. See Fig. 13. 

One may lead a crack around a 
moderately thin bottle or lamp 
chimney by a glass rod or tube 
heated in an alcohol or Bunsen 
burner flame. This is the most 
convenient way to do it in the 
laboratory. The glass rod, being 
a poor conductor of heat, does 
not cool off as rapidly as an iron 
rod, and does not conduct heat to the hand. 

5. To Bore Holes in Glass.— Break off the tip end of a 
round file, sometimes called a “ rat-tail” file. With this 
we may readily bore holes in glass. Hold the file as 
represented in Fig. 14, 
bearing on heavily with 
the thumb. Swing the 
file back and forth hor- 
izontally, as indicated 
by the arrows, at the 
same time giving it a 
twisting motion. The 
file should be fre- 
quently dipped into 
water. A paste made 
of camphor-gum and 
turpentine has been widely recommended to assist the file 
in cutting glass, and many persons have paid heavily for the 
secret, but it would seem that water answers the purpose 
quite as well. Indeed, it is probable that anything is 
equally good which wil retain the little particles of glass 
that have been clipped off and make them cling to the file 
so that they may be made to assist in the work. It requires 
between five and ten minutes of patient work to make a 
hole through the side of an ordinary bottle. After the 
hole has been put through the glass it may be trimmed 
out with a wet, round file to any size desired. Here, 
however, great care must be exercised to avoid cracking 
the bottle. 

Glass tubing may be made to fit in such a hole water- 
tight by making the hole a little larger 
than the tube, then by drawing a small 
piece of soft rubber tubing over the end 
of the glass tube and crowding it firmly 
into the hole. (See figure 15.) 

A cap which will answer the purpose 
of a stop-cock in many instances may 
be constructed as follows : Take a short 
piece of rubber tubing and plug one 
end with a very short piece of glass rod 
or tubing closed at one end in the 

> flame. 

It is evident that when one can bend, draw, and close 

glass tubing, cut glass as he chooses, bore holes in bottles 

and fit tubes in them water-tight, the way is open to con- 
struct an endless variety of apparatus. 


- 
First Year with Number. VI. 


By ELLEN E. KENYON. 

With progress in the acquirement of facts, the burden of re- 
view grows. This must be systematized so that one lesson a day 
of not more than twenty minutes will suffice to carry it on bright- 
ly and successfully. 

Two, measured by one, gave us one table of (when completed) 
seven facts. Three measured by two and one gave us two more 
tables of seven facts each. Four, measured by three, two, and 
one, yielded three more, etc. Do examiners realize that first-year 
pupils are required to be proficient in the rapid picturing and ap- 
plication of no less than three hundred and fifteen (315) of these 
numerical relations ? 

Of course, all review drills must deal most generously with the 
facts most recently discovered. As fast as the tables are made 
up, each statement in them should be transferred from the coun- 
ters, the children’s illustrative pictures, etc., to some concrete 
idea of more or less permanence and attached thereto. For in- 
stance : 
6+1=7. There are six week days and one Sunday in the week 

—altogether seven days. 
6x1+1=7. Half a dozen eggs and one egg make seven eggs. 
7—~1=6. Mary is seven yearsold. Last year she was six. 
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7+1=61, In seven loaves there is one half-dozen and one loaf 
over. 
6= 4 of 7. Johnny is one seventh of the boys in his row. The 
other six boys are six sevenths. 
=I more than 6 } Mary isseven years old. Annie is six. Mary 
=I lessthan7 { is one year older than Annie. Annie is one 
year younger than Mary. 

These connections are not meant for purposes of life-long an- 
chorage and should not be “drilled in.” Their purpose is tem- 
porary. They give the children a better initial hold on the facts 
related, and this makes it worth while to elicit them from the pu 
pils and slightly emphasize them. 

A good device for general review is the retabulation of facts by 
the children. The class that has finished seven can make up the 
beginnings of the addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
tables. The teacher has only to start them, thus: 

Some concert work and much busy work may be used to dis- 
pose of this form of review. Do not drill and do not develop 
sing-song. 

_ Rapid combinations in “ abstract ” number should be practiced 
in as many forms as the teacher can devise. Some of these have 
been given : 

1. Adding short columns on the blackboard. These may be 
hidden on a sliding board and brought to view one at a time, 
while the children run races in calling off the answers. Some- 
times the entire class may take part. Sometimes the quicker pu- 
pils may be excused. Sometimes only the duller pupils may play 
the game. Sometimes two pupils of nearly equal ability may be 
pitted against each other. Sometimes sides may be taken and 
the pupil who first calls out the sum may call one from the other 
side to his own. Sometimes the addition may be performed or- 
ally, step by step, up or down the column. Sometimes one pupil 
may run down and another up the same column brought to view 
simultaneously, to see if each can “ keep his head” against the 
other and if the final announcements tally. (This is for the bright- 
er pupils and is much like two persons singing different songs at 
the same time.) In connection with this figure work in columns, 
the numeral frame may serve as a quickener. Move twos, threes, 
ones, etc., of balls, wire below wire, until a vertical column is pre- 
sented for addition in the concrete. Donot permit counting. To 
make an entirely different column, so far as the successive addit- 
ions go, it is only necessary to change the number at the bottom, 

2. Similar races with long minuends and subtrahends. 

3. The number circle, an addend, minuend, multiplicand, or 
dividend figure occupying the center, distinguished by its appro- 
priate sign, to be applied to each in turn of the encircling figures. 

4. The number cards upon which two figures are placed to be 
added, subtracted, multiplied or divided according to previous an- 
nouncement, the teacher holding the pack out of sight and show- 
ing one at a time, for an instant only. These may be introduced 
as abstract dominoes—addition exercises having been similarly 
conducted previously with cards bearing spots instead of figures. 

A good exercise in multiplying is the old one with the numeral 
frame, Moving out successive twos the pupil says “ Two, four ; 
two twos are four. Two, four, six: three twos are six,” etc. This 
is a good concert exercise if not overdone. The same recitation 
may be repeated with figures instead of objects. 

An interesting exercise is as follows: Each pupil writes some 
number from one to four inclusive and lays down his pencil, First 
row stands. Teacher writes some number within the same range 
upon the blackboard. First pupil adds it to his own and gives 
the sum quickly. Another blackboard figure supplies second pu- 
pil, etc. The call goes rapidly around the class, no time being 
taken in this exercise to investigate correctness of replies. 

Another time, each pupil may tell how much greater or less the 
blackboard number is than his own, announcing his own so that 
the class may determine whether he is right or not. Thus: The 
pupil having written four and the teacher one, the child quickly 
calls out, “ Less !--three !—four !” 

None of these exercises should be continued beyond the point 
at which they run smoothly. None should be practiced for their 
own sakes, All are to contribute to the variety which mus? invest 
drill in the mechanics of any subject if it is not to become onerous. 

These drills, according to their liveliness, popularity and suc- 
cess, may occupy more or less than twenty-five per cent. of the time 
given to number work. With 315 facts to develop and apply var- 
iously during the first year, the children cannot afford to spend 
the lion’s share of their time in mere mechanical drill upon ab- 
stract number. Nor do they need to, since the progressive work 
in number development is a continual review of the earlier work. 

Bearing the mechanical side of the work duly in mind (and this 
includes the framework of facts given in these articles, as well as 
the drill upon these facts), the teacher’s success in number teach- 
ing will large!y depend upon her power of correlating this subject 
with others. The children having modeled spheres or cubes, it 
takes but a minute to divide them into halves witha string. “ Let 
us see if our halves will be more exact than they were last time.” 
This from the teacher reminds the children of the equality requisite 
and induces fresh painstaking. The halves of the cube may be 
divided again into halves. There are four of these equal parts, so 
we will call them —? The fourths may be again halved, yield- 
ing eight equal parts, which must be called — ? 


7 
6 
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Editorial Notes. 
The movement to introduce military drill into the 


schools will meet with favor. Some have already 
jumped to the conclusion that its object is to prepare 
the boys for war ; but this is by teachers who look nar- 
rowly at the work of the school-room. Military drill 
has been employed in many private schools for the past 
fifty years ; and it has grown in favor in these institu- 
tions. Certain ones advertise themselves as “ military 
academies,” and thereby draw a large patronage. The 
introduction of it intothe public schools has been caused 
by observing its effects in private schools. 

A case was lated adverted to in an Albany paper ; the 
father withdrew his son from the high school, and sent 
him to a school where military drill was practiced, giv- 
ing as the reason, “I want him to learn to walk like a 
man ; he is growing fast, and don’t carry himself well.”’ 
In fact, the proposition to employ military drill is only 
another stage in the effort to give gymnastic exercise. 
Any observing person cannot but see that the ordinary 
gymnastic drill in schools is a failure. There is a lack 
of interest ; the movements become mechanical, and fin- 
ally the pupils tire of them. It is suited best for young 
children. For boys of fourteen and upwards there are 
attractions in military drill that cannot be associated 
with gymnastic drill. 


But there are deeper reasons; they may be called 
moral reasons. The tendency to lawlessness is one that 
besets our boys as soon as they walk the streets—is the 
national sin. The description the emigrant gets of 
America is, that it is a country where everyone does as 
he pleases. Young women as well as young men aim to 
be able to do as they please. ‘The value of the school 
is fully 25 per cent. less in its intellectual effects because 
of this unwillingness to observe law—to be under au- 
thority. There are many pupils sent to private schools 
where military drill is practiced, for the sole reason that 
they will learn to obey orders. There is not a teacher 
from Maine to California but has one or more pupils 
who contest his authority ; this is a painful subject. 


Military drill has for its main object, as a school ex- 
ercise (though this may not be disclosed to the pupil), 
the subjection to the will of another. Many a worth- 
less fellow in a country village has been made into a 
brave, courageous, self-forgetting man by enlisting asa 
soldier, Then for days and months he came and went 
as another directed; his old self, that aimed only at 
pleasing himself, disappeared. The military drill of the 
boys of the Berkeley school is something to be admired 
on account of its effect on the bodies ; but the teach- 
ers say that the admission by the pupil that he must 
yield to an order from a superior follows him into the 
construction of the languages of Rome and Athens—he 
looks for a rule and follows it. 


As corporal punishment has been removed from the 
schools the teachers have felt that they must, in some 
way, attain an ascendency over the pupil; and it has 
been the practice 1n very many public schools of this city, 
for many years, to drill the boys to “ Attention,” “ Mark 
Time,” * March,” “ Halt,” in order to teach them habits 
of obedience. A boy who marches as ordered is very 
likely to study as ordered. The present movement is 
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therefore not at all a sudden one; it has merely arrived 
at a stage to attract public attention. 

We call particular attention to the beautiful poem by 
Edna Dean Proctor, whose writings have done more for 
the cause of patriotism than those of any other woman 
poet in America. Her name is known and loved by the 
American school children. 





Another patriotic number, which will even surpass 
this, will be issued in time for the anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington. Articles of special interest are 
promised by Gen. Henry B. Carrington, author of 
“ Battles of the American Revolution,” “ Beacon Lights 
of Patriotism,” etc. ; Hezekiah Butterworth, editor of 
the Youth’s Companion, and Supt. Alex Hogg, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, whose call for the teaching of patriotism 
in the schools aroused so much attention last year. 





The principal is held responsible for the work of his 
teachers, and it is no more than reasonable that he should 
be consulted in the appointment and transfer of the 
teachers in his school. 





Recently the advantages of the American public school 
system were discussed. The question of the appoint- 
ment of teachers was touched. One instance was cited 
where a teacher was appointed who was entirely unfit 
for the work which she was expected to perform. The 
principal told the superintendent that she could not 
write on the blackboard without making mistakes in 
spelling. The superintendent visited her room and 
ordered her not to write on the blackboard. The end 
of school reform is a good way off. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The North German Lloyd steamship £/ée was run down and 
sunk about forty-five miles from Lowestoft, England, January 30, 
by a small British steamer. For some reason the latter steamed 
away and left the E/de’s passengers and crew to perish. Only 
about twenty of nearly four hundred persons on board were 
saved. 

When the credentials of the Chinese peace envoys were exam- 
ined at Hiroshima it was found that these officials were not au- 
thorized to conduct binding negotiations. The Japanese refused 
to continue negotiations, and requested the envoys to leave the 
country at once. It is believed that this was a trick of China to 
gain time. In the meantime a great naval battle has been going 
on at Wei-Hai-Wei and the capture of this stronghold 1s reported. 

Emperor William expresses his regrets on account of the death 
of Marshal Canrobert of France. Death of Paul Mantz, a re- 
nowned French art critic. No correspondents will be allowed 
in Armenia until che commission of inquiry shall have reported. 
——A revolution breaks out in Colombia; the U.S cruiser Vork- 
town ordered there.——Death of Ward McAllister, the noted New 
York society leader.——Resignation of Emil Stang, the Conserva- 
tive Norwegian leader, and his cabinet.-——Australia adopts a new 
standard time.-——Sir William Whiteway again becomes prem- 
ier of Newfoundland.——A small hunting party from the U. 5. 
warship Concord having accidentally shot a native near Ching- 
Kiang are overpowered and carried off by other Chinese.——The 
Hawaiian government decides to banish Queen Liliuokalani ; it is 
thinking seriously of putting the other leaders in royalist plots to 
death,——The U.S. government is about ready to issue another 
bond call, probably for $50,000,000, It is delayed, however, 
for a few days to see if Congress will pass a bill for the relief of 
the treasury. The Brooklyn common council votes to revoke 
the charters of street railroad companies.——Theodore Dwight 
Welde, an anti-slavery agitator, dead. 
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The establishment of Reading Circles in the various states has 
not been productive of the good to the teachers that was hoped. 
From a large correspondence we infer that the interest is dimin- 
ishing ; that the membership ts kept up from new recruits that 
expect great results; that membership of two or three years is 
hardly known, The reasons for this seem to be two. First, the 
books selected have /t¢/e or no relation to the work of the teacher, 
and second, the teacher is not brought into vital relation to any 
organized body. 

It would be amusing if the matter were not so serious to read 
the list of books (other than pedagogical) that have been adopted 
by Reading Circles for the enlightenment of inexperienced young 
men and women. Here are some of them: 

“ Folk Lore,” “‘ Lights of Two Centuries,” ‘ Schoolmaster in 
in Literature,” ‘‘ Shakespeare,” ‘* Adam Bede,” ‘“ The American 
Scholar” (Emerson), ‘* Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration,” “ Orations 
of Burke and Webster,” ‘“ Historical Readings,” ‘‘ History of 
England,” *“* Hawthorne’s House of Seven Gables.” 

Now is it not too bad that the managers of a Reading Circle 
so misconceive the needs of the teachers ? 

They may reply that it is a capital thing for these young men 
and women, many of them just off the farms, to read Shakespeare, 
Emerson, and Hawthorne. We admit it. But the great need of 
these people is for something that bears directly on the daily prob- 
lems of the school-room. They ask for bread and they get some 
ice cream and cake. Can we do no better for the teacher, dimly 
Striving towards educative results with 40 or 50 restless pupils of 
all ages then to bid her turn to Hamlet and Phoebe? Certainly 
we can, 

Why is it necessary as soon as a few persons (in a community) 
have determined to be Christians to establish a church? Of course 
some one will say, ‘To instruct and nourish them.” And so it 
seems to us that the teachers in a county should form an educa- 
tional church, and plan to instruct and nourish the young teachers, 
especially. The duty of doing this devolves on those who hold 
life certificates. This has been urged over and over in these 
pages. What county is really doing this? 


A Pan-American Congress of Religions and Education is to be 
held at St. Paul, July next. 


The Northern Indiana teachers’ association will meet at South 

Bend, April 4, 5, and 6. 
_The annual meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation will be held in Cleveland, on Saturday, February 9. 

Northampton, Montgomery, and Chester counties, Pa., have 
adopted Waymarks for ‘leachers, to be read by the teachers’ read- 
ing circles the current school year. 

No man gives more valuable instruction or had a more royal 
hearing before teachers’ associations than Dr, E. E. White. Last 
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year he lectured twenty weeks, giving over two hundred ad- 
dresses. 


The alumnz of Cornell university have voted to establish a 
$200 scholarship for women students of the university, and are 
now raising funds for its endowment. The scholarship will be 
filled for the first time in 1895-96. 


The Lansingburg, N. Y., public schools are prospering under 
Supt. Sawyer ; there is a kindergarten in every school building. 
It is believed that the first public kindergarten in New York state 
was started at that place. 


State Supt. John E. Massey, of Virginia, has entered a $50,000 
libel suit against the Norfolk Pz/ot for publishing charges to the 
effect that he was bribed by the American Book Company in the 
giving out of contracts for furnishing books to the public schools 
of the state. This will teach the “ bribery” scenting newspapers 
a long needed lesson. 


The academy at Lansingburg, N. Y. is prospering under the 
direction of Prof. C. T. R. Smith, who has been in charge for 
twenty-one years. A training class of twenty-four will graduate 
in June. The graduates are in great demand as teachers in the 
vicinity. The academy was founded in 1796, and the present 
building was erected seventy-five years ago. 


This sad report comes from Ohio. A 16-year-old country 
school-boy who was reprimanded by his teacher, picked up a 
slate and dealt her a terrible blow on the head, cutting her head 
open and knocking her senseless. The affair happened in 
Amanda township, and created great excitement among the 
pupils who fied in terror from the room. The name of the 
teacher is Miss Ida Weaver, It is feared that her injuries will 
prove fatal. 


The American book Company has issued a most attractive 
pamphlet describing standard text books in Nature Study. It 
tells about the best text-hooks published by the firm on the sub- 
jects of Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry and Laboratory Study, 
Geology, Natural History, Zoology, Physiology, Physics, Geog- 
raphy, and General Science. Interspersed among the descriptions 
of these books is much entertaining and useful information. The 
pamphlet is sure to be welcomed by teachers, to whom it is sent 
free on request. 


A bright English youth at a recent examination presented the 
following short essay upon the duty of England to the peoples 
cf India: * The duty of England is different to that of India. 
The people of India are very careful of what they do. When 
they are going to sit down they carefully brush the seat before 
they sit down, for fear they should sit on any living insects, when 
the English peop!e sit down and don’t care whether they sit on 
insects or not.” The India office, our contemporary thinks, might 
do worse than secure the services of the author of this essay. 


The Milwaukee /ourna/ suggests that a “coaching” school 
for legislators is badly needed in Wisconsin, It says: 

‘‘ The present legislature has an opportunity to do the state infinite good 
by empowering all members to any legislature of Wisconsin now and here- 
after, to write the English language. The bill should read; ‘A bill em- 
powering and requiring all legislators in this state to write the English 
language intelligibly.’ —The purpose of this is to confer the power on them 
as otherwise they wil! never have the ability, and to require them to use it. 
The field for the exercise of this new qualification is in drafting bills, some 
of which become laws, to the end that the laws may be so expressed as to 
be understood by intelligent English-speaking people.” 


Professor Hiram Corson, of Cornell university, has in press a 
volume on the “Aims of Literary Study.” Professor Corson 
was the pioneer in the study of Chaucer and early English. He 
is an accepted interpreter of Browning, and has that author's 
own acknowledgment and endorsement, and the London Satu: - 
day Review, commenting on his introduction to the study of 
Shakespeare, says: “ The record of this great scholar is a credit 
not only to Cornell university, but to the American people. His 
reputation is world-wide.” Professor Corson’s new book gives 
the result of forty years’ experience as a teacher of English litera- 
ture, 


In a recent issue of the Zez/schrift fiir Philosophie und Peda- 
gogtk the announcement is made that summer courses will be 
given at the University of Jena in August next. Last vear sev- 
eral well-known American educators attended Professor Rein’s 
school, among them Dr. Edward R. Shaw, dean of the New York 
university school of pedagogy, President Walter Hervey, of the 
Teachers co!lege, Dr. J. M. Rice, and Dr. Levi Seeley. The work 
of the summer session was described in THE JOURNAL of Sept. 
8, 1894, p. 191, in an article by Dr. Seeley. The following courses 
are proposed for August, 1895: (1) natural sciences, (2) physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, (3) pedagogy, (4) language and literature. The 
latter course is specially arranged for foreigners who desire to 
perfect their knowledge of German. Those who are interested 
may obtain fuller information regarding the summer school by 
addressing either Professor Rein or Professor Detmer of the Uni- 
versity of Jena. 
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| Military Instruction in Publhe Schools. 


The wide spreading interest in the movement to introduce 
military instruction in every school in this country is largely due 
to the enthusiastic efforts of Lafayette post of the G. A. R., in 
New York city. This Post includes in its membership a consid- 
erable number of citizens of prominence and wealth. These, 
when they became convinced that there was a fighting chance of 
convincing the lawmakers of many of the states of the practical 
good of teaching school boys how to be soldiers, devoted their 
time, energy, and money to the work of enlisting public interest 
in the plan. Their endeavors brought them letters from the 
governors of forty-seven states and territories, expressing not 
only sympathy with the movement, but urgently requesting more 
particulars concerning the means whereby it is proposed to se- 
cure military instruction in schools and colleges. In certainly 
half the letters received the chief executives of the states have 
asked for immediate additional data to be submitted to the legis- 
latures now in session. 

A bill is now before the New York legislature which provides 
that all boys over eleven years old may be enrolled as members 
of the “ American Guard,” as long as they are “ scholars of the 
academies, high schools, union, or other public schools of this 
state.” According to other provisions of the bill, each school 
principal shall prescribe the conditions for membership and re- 
port to the school authorities of each city the nature of his or- 
ganization. The enrolled scholars are to be divided into compa- 
nies, and from three to six such companies will form a battalion, 
each battalion to be commanded by a principal of a school, and 
be inspected by the inspector-general or an officer of his force 
annually, the inspector-general to have supreme command in 
every detail. All the impedimenta of such corps are to be issued 
at the order of the commander-in-chief, and such property shall 
remain the property of the state of New York. The sum of 
$100,000 from the state treasury shall be issued for the equip- 
ment of the several companies. 

Congress wili be urged to pass a bill authorizing the detail of 
seventy-five additional army and navy officers as instructors in 
the public schools of the country. The report of the committee 
which has the matter under consideration says in part : 

‘** This bill simply extends the privilege of securing military instruction 
from army and navy officers to the public schools, but with such limitations 
as not to impair the efficiency of the army and navy. Under existing laws, 
75 officers from the army and 25 {rom the navy may be detailed to ccl'eges 
having certain capacity and membership, and these limitations are such 
that public schools are not included. 

‘* This bill increases the number of officers that may be detailed to 150, 
and provides that the increase of 50 be a!lotted to public schools. Your 
committee believe that to extend the instruction to those attending public 
schools would secure to the youths throughout the country such knowledge 
of military affairs as will make them efficient as volunteers in cases of 
emergency, and if that can be accomplished without any inconvenience to 
the United States government, it may prove to be a valuable undertaking. 

‘* The officers detailed to public schools under the provisions of this bill 
shall not be required to remain at such school continually, but it is specially 
provided ‘that the instruction shall be so arranged as to only require them 
to devote such time as is necessary for that purpose,”’’ 

Commander-in-chief of the G. A. R. Thomas G. Lawlor and 
staff have started on a tour through the United States to urge 
the school boards of the leading cities and towns of the country 
to adopt the idea. 


NEWSPAPER OPINIONS ON MILITARY DRILL. 


The majority of newspapers warmly endorse the project to 
make military drill part of the common school curriculum. A 
large number of clippings have been sent us from various parts 
of the country, giving editorial expressions on this subject, The 
arguments used to win the people over to the plan are nearly the 
same in all instances. One of the best editorial articles that came 
to our notice appeared in the Brooklyn Zag/e a few weeks ago. 
Under the head of “ Miiitary Drill in the Schools” the Zag/e 
writes in part: 


‘*The introduction of military drill in the schools is deserving of unqualified 
commendation, Its advantages are moral no lessthan physical. As an ex- 
ercise it is far superior to the feeble. meaningless calisthenics that are re- 
quired by some teachers, while its disciplinary benefits are excellent. It 
givesa ‘set up’ that ordinary gymnastics, especially of the school variety, 
do not confer. Itrestrains nervousness and awkwardness, imparts readiness 
and inculcates order, cleanliness, and obedience. ‘The decided advantage 
that it has over other kinds of exercise lies in the factthat the boys like it. 
The perfunctory swinging of arms and legs that is a girlish and ineffectual 
substitute for exercise is regarced by healthy ard lively boys with undis- 
guised contempt. Give them a chance to play soldier and they go into it 
with their whole souls. 

“A modicum of belligerency is inseparable from the masculine character. 

It has a thousand uses. The boy who tries to get through life without it is 
going to be continually imposed upon. Guns, swords, drums, flags, the 
noise of conflict, the hurrah of victory are as keen delights to him, and as 
much the agencies of his development, as dolls and toy houses are to girls. 
Left to himself his high spirits and his tendency to domination may assume 
an Offensive form, He may become a bully or a tease, or even a sneak, 
But honor is one of the oldest and first attributes of a soldier. Whatever 
exhibition of courage and performance of duty 1s required of him is to be 
made openly and proudly. The boy who plays soldier is going to be the 
better for acting on this tradition. 


‘There is another and perhaps deeper significance in the introduction of 
military drill in the schools. Weare not a military nation. Thank God 
we have no need to be. The burden that crushes Europe will never be im. 
posed on us while the Atlantic and Pacific bound our nation on the east and 
west, and cold and heat on the north and south. Yet our relatively safe 
environment does not preclude the possibility of war. It will be some years 
maybe some centuries, before men will have done with shooting one anoth- 
er. It is best that in the event of war the result be quickly arrived at. 
Though we do not wish, nor need, to keep a standing army of any size, we 
do require a reserve force that may be drawn upon in case of trouble. We 
are not without menace. Europe is constant in her desire to extend her 
several empires even on western soil. England wants to control the con - 
merce of the world and intends to command the canals that may be built 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific. She is slowly circling our nation 
with fleets and forts, Canada, the Bahamas, the Bermudas, Jamaica, the 
naval stations of the Pacific, are not menaces, but it cannot be denied that 
they are possibilities. If affairs should ever require aggressive action, or 
an effectual threat, we must have men. 

‘“The men of the future are the koys of the present. If they can handle a 
wooden gun and keep step, if they know something of the duties of a sol- 
dier, if they are smart and prompt; above all, if they have the love of coun- 
try that is inseparable from a moderate exhibition cf militarism, they are, 
by so much, an advantage to us if the time arrives when we shall need an 
army.*** Welcome the lads of the schoo!s into the American army that 
is to be: a great, silent, but effective force of patriots.” 


The New York Press says: 


‘* There could be no better foundation for an efficient militia than military 
discipline in the schools, and the best feature of it is that all the people 
would be the militia, or they would all at least have the knowledge requisite 
for military service. In a country where the peopleare the sovereigns it is 
right that every one should have the ability to uphold that sovereignty, while 
on the other hand, it would be decidedly unfortunate for the militia system 
to become a system of class. This would be prevented by the military 
training of all children in the public schools, and the military knowledge 
thus acquired woulc make it possible to raise in a short time an efficient 
army of millions, either for resistance to foreign foes or the suppression of 
domestic disorder.” 


The /ndependent of Helena, Mont., writes : 


‘* A sincere liking and understanding of the beneficial effects of system, a 
sympathy with discip ine, and a habit of obedience are desirable qualities 
which readily suggest themselves as natural products of military discipline 
in youth, At present, so far as the northwest is concerned, this salutary 
form of training is largely, if not entiiely, confined to private and sectarian 
institutions of learning. Is there any good reason for the limitation ? There 
can be no doubt that the military methods, which have proved themselves a 
potent factor in the success of private schools, would prove equally satisfac- 
tory and beneficial under the public school system. Military instruction in 
schools is no mere fad. The habitual results of the system upon the physi- 
que and morals of youth are readily apparent to every student of thisinter- 
esting topic. Teach a boy tohold himself erect, to carry himself superbly, 
and to look the whole world straight in the face, and you have eradicated 
from his nature some portion of the devil of original sin In one very desir- 
able respect, military training is unlike other forms of physical exercise. It 
does not exact too much from the student either in time or energy. The 
best drilled pupils are always the best book students. Seth Low, of Col- 
umbia, is authority for that statement.” 


It might be expected that a Chicago newspaper would oppose 
the movement on the ground that there are already too many 
“Extras” in the schools. Everything outside of the three R's 
count “Extra” with the editors of several of the papers of that 
city. Their Quixotic campaigns against drawing, singing, and 
nature study are well remembered. The 7zmes writes in a re- 
cent issue: 

‘* The common schools have lost their simple character, to the great dis- 
advantage both of pupils and of the public that sustains the establishment, 
The schools of Chicago have been so loaded down with extras of one kind 
and another that the expense of maintainirg them is a prodigious draft upon 
the property of the city. It is as important as that the schools shall be 
maintained that they be maintained with reasonable economy, The ex- 
penditure upon them in this city is outrageously extravagant. 

‘* Congress now proposes to take a hand. It wants army officers who 
have nothing else to do to be detailed at the public expense for the purpose 
of instructing public school children the land over in military tactics and 
evolutions. This is supposed to be done in the name of patriotism, Its 
real purpose seems to be to give employment to a lot of idle persons at the 
expense of the government. Small as the military establishment is, it's 
overloaded with officers. The plan to detail army officers to public schools 
for the purpose of giving instruction in drill would be an excuse for larger 
employment of officers. 

‘ This is not a military republic ; it is said to be Christian nation. We 
have no need of a military establishment, and least of all is there need for 
any instruction of public school pupils in the art of military maneuvering.” 

The argument embodied in the closing paragraph will not have 
much weight with Chicagoans and others who saw the city last 
summer. The Pullman strike is not forgotten in six months. 

DOES MILITARY TRAINING FOSTER A “MURDER SPIRIT “* 

The opponents of the movement are working hard to convince 
the people that military drill fosters a martial spirit, a spirit un- 
worthy of this enlightened age. The majority of them mean 
well, no doubt; but there is hardly any ground for their fears. 
Supt. J. Sumner Rogers, of the Michigan military academy, at 
Orchard Lake, Mich., has fully shown this in his vigorous reply 
to an article on “ The Murder Spirit,” which appeared in the 
Arena from the pen of the editor of that magazine. Supt. 
Rogers says in part: 

‘*To teach a boy military tactics, to instruct him in military drill, to im- 
press upon his mind—through the strict military curriculum—the value of 
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obedience, of prompt habits, of frankness, of heroism, of patriotism, of 
honor, is, according to the editor of the Arena, * Fostering the savage in 
the yourg,” and ‘‘ Fostering the murder spirit.” : 

‘The editor's argument goes to show that he is fostering three erroneous 
ideas. He assumes, first, that the millennium has come and wars are a 
thing of the past; second, that a people strong in defensive preparation 
must necessarily be an aggressive people ; third, that military discipline for 
boys or girls destroys their ambition toward scholarship, blunts their re- 
fined sensibilities and destroys all love of peace. 

‘‘ As a matter of historical record and as a matter of fact, we are not only 
surrounded by wars, but menaced by probabilities of future attacks on our 
own free institutions. . 

“Again, thata powerful people must necessarily be an aggressive people, 
is no more true than that a physically strong individual must be a quarrel- 
some individual. d ; : 

“ Again, that the lessons of obedience, of precision in words and careful- 
ness in conduct; the'lessons of self-respect, self-reliance, patriotism, and 
honor; the lessons in physical, mental, and moral culture, given students 
in military training, should make them ‘ barbarous” cannot be sustained. 

] assert, then, the millennium has not yet come. I do not advocate war, 
| advocate a means of preserving peace; a means of protection against 
every power, whether within or without our nation, that may attack Amer- 
ican liberty or seek to overthrowa government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 

‘‘] believe in providing measures against the encroachments of human 
avarice, of human greed, and human selfishness. These elements are in 
the world; they cannot be ignored ; they must be provided against. That 
people only is safe from their destruction whe is defended only by barriers 
which render attacks from such a source impossible or ineffectual. That 
barrier need not bea large standing army, but it must be built upon a love 
of country, and a patriotism so great that every true citizen would, if ne- 
cessary, pledge “‘ his life, his tortune, and his sacred honor,” to protect and 
save the institutions for which our fathers died. 

“Dr. Flower overlooks the fact that military discipline is a means of ed- 
ucating, or preparing to educate, not the education itself. In the same 
manner a boy 1s required to study algebra, not because he is expected to 
solve the problems of business. or professional experience, or demonstrate 
the theorems of life by algebra, but because the study strengthens his mind, 
develops his reasoning faculties, and prepares him to cope with trying 
emergencies. A boy is not kept from the study of astronomy because it 
may create in his mind a desire to leave the earth. He is not kept from 
the study of science because of fear that a knowledge of the various means 
of taking life would act as inducement toward prompting him to murder. 
He is not deprived of the advantages of a study of history because of fear 
that he will ignore the beautiful, inspiring example of a Washington and a 
Lincoln, while he emulates the character of a Guiteau or a Prendergast. 

‘But, according to the belief of Dr. Flower, the boy must be kept from 
all knowledge of military tactics, and be deprived of the equally beneficial 
results of military drill for mental and physical development, for fear he 
will become possessed of a ‘‘ murderous spirit,” and under the very influ- 
ence of the beautiful lives he has studied ; under the influence of the glori- 
ous flag he has been taught to reverence and love, turn ‘ barbarian” and 
make an onslaught on the very institutions he has been taught to respect, 
and for which his training fits him to give his life if necessary, 

‘The military student best understands the horrors of war, and best ap- 
preciates the blessings of peace. His first lesson is true allegiance to his 
country, to support the constitution and obey the laws, 

‘* Manliness is the central principle of his training ; absolute truthfulness, 
unequivocating frankness, uncomplaining obedience, prompt performance 
of duty, and chivalrous respect and courtesy are absolutely necessary to his 
success as a student. Are these elements conducive to poor scholarship or 
bad citizenship ? 

‘“«* Fostering the murder spirit,’ did you say, to teach a boy these things ? 
To teach him to be patriotic, noble, and unselfish ? 

‘* Would you ask that our histories be expunged of the records of bravery, 
heroism and self-sacrifice in the lives of Washington, Greene, Wayne, Put- 
nam, Stark, Hamilton, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, and Sherman ? 

‘*Shall the biographies of these men be excluded from the libraries of 
the rising generation as unfit for perusal by susceptible minds? And, on 
the other hand, can you give an instance of a thorough military scholar 
being a bad citizen, or an enemy of peace and law ? 

‘** The schools have come under the curse of this blunting, soul-shrivel- 
ing influence of war.’ Go one step further and forbid the ‘ soul-shriveling 
influence ’ of the American flag floating over our school-houses. 

‘*Let no boy in this country be encouraged to ‘foster the murderous 
spirit’ through the ‘ soul-shriveling’ influence of such sentiment as * The 
Red, White, and Blue’ and ‘ Star-Spangled Banner.’ 

“‘Go through the school libraries and take from the defiled shelves 
such ‘materialistic theology’ as ‘ Paul Revere’s Ride,’ ‘Nathan Hale,’ 
‘Warren's Address,’ Drake’s ‘ American Flag,’ ‘ The Cumberland,’ ‘ Bar- 
bara Fritchie,’ * Ship of State,’ and ‘Sheridan’s Ride.’ 

“‘ Destroy the histories of the revolution and rebellion. Let our legisla- 
tors, imbued with the spirit of this great reform, pass laws making it a 
criminal offense to refer to the demoralizing document known as the ‘ De- 
claration of Independence.’ Let no boy be permitted to shoot a fire 
cracker on the Fourth of July, ard imprison for life the ‘soul-shriveled’ 
miscreant who would desecrate the petals of a pure flower by throwing it 
on a dead hero’s grave. 

‘* There are no heroes in these days of reform; we have substituted the 
word ‘ barbarian.’” 


Dr. Sheldon, principal of the Oswego normal school, in a letter 
to the Oswego 7zmes gives some points on “ Military Drill in 
Public Schools” which should be well weighed: 


_ “You ask my opinion of the desirability of introducing military drill 
into our public schools. I suppose the primary object of such drill would 
be to cultivate a military spirit and train our boys as soldiers, Is this in 
keeping with the spirit of our institutions or of the age in which we live ? 
is the tendency of the times toward war or peace? Which is the christian 
spirit ? The answer is evident, We criticise severely those nations that 
maintain large standing armies, conscript their young men as soldiers and 
im every way encourage a military spirit. This is the relic of a barbarous 
and savage age. The growing spirit of a newer, more civilized and 
Christian age, is ‘peace andgood will to men.’ Shall we help on this 
movement by fostering a like spirit in our public schools or shall we infuse 
into them the spirit of war by introducing the accoutrements of war, train 
our boys to the use of arms and in this way arouse and encourage a warlike 
Spirit? Some one may answer, is it not wisdom ‘in times of peace to 
Prepare for war?’ No better plan could be devised for inviting war. The 
best way to prevent war is to cultivate the arts of peace ; the spirit of kind- 
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ness and good will toward all men. But war is sometimes inevitable and 
shall we allow ourselves to be taken by surprise ? We were taken by sur- 
prise in our Civil war; we had made no special preparations for it; the 
children had not been drilled in military tactics in our public schools, we 
had no effective means of training our ycung men for war, but when the 
recessity was upon us, the spirit of patriotism was sufficient to arouse 
them to the defense of the country, and the lack of previous training did 
not prove a barrier to success. No severer test could be put upon our 
country to demonstrate our ability to defend ourselves in times of sudden 
danger. It was the spirit of the people and not a knowledge of military 
tactics that saved us. Let us cultivate a spirit of peace, loyalty, and cour- 
age, and we shall etect a much stronger bulwark against danger than by 
training the people in the arts of war. Rather let us seek in every possible 
way to cultivate the arts of peace, and so hasten the good time that 1s surely 
coming, when the nations shall learn war no more and the instruments of 
bloodshed shall be exchanged for implements of husbandry. 

‘*The claim is sometimes made that military drill is good as a means of 
physical and moral culture. That it tends to cultivate a spirit of prompt 
obedience and give an erect and manly carriage to the body, may be ad- 
mitted ; but there are other modes of training that accomplish these ends 
equally well and at the same time give grace and ease of movement, things 
that cannot be claimed for military drill. In all exercises for physical cul- 
ture the aim should be to develop symmetrically all parts of the body, giv- 
ing to each muscle the exercise that will give not only strength but flexi- 
bility, and adaptability to all the uses to which it may be put. In military 
drill the movements are sharp, angular, and jerky, and do not tend to com- 
bine grace with dignity of bearing and cultivate facility of movement which 
will best enable the body to meet all the possible demands that may be 
made upon it. 

‘* Military drill in the public schools cannot be urged as a means of either 
moral or physical culture, and any law framed with this end in view isa 
serious mistake.” 


New York City. 


In New York city a promising beginning has been made. 
Prin. Boyer, of grammar school No. 87, has interested himself 
particularly in the military training of his boys. His remarkable 
success has attracted many visitors to his school. The work in 
this school began with the sitting up drill which forms the calis- 
thenics of West Point and Annapolis. This is followed by the 
“school of the soldier,” the company, and the battalion. The 
“Manual of Arms” is thoroughly taught. All boys of the gram- 
mar school are eligible. “The grand object is,” as Prin. Boyer 
said in an interview, “to unite Catholics and Protestants, Jews 
and Gentiles, under one flag in the defence of the American prin- 
cipal of equal rights under the law for all men.” The beneficial 
effects of military training are particularly noticeable in the dis- 
cipline of this school. THE JOURNAL will soon bring a full 
account of the general government of the boys as developed un- 
der the new plan. 

All members of the New York school board have declared in 
favor of military training in the schools, and are most anxious 
for its success. It is expected that 10,coo boys from the schools 
properly drilled, will take part in the army parade on next Decor- 
ation day. 


A series of meetings was recently held in this city that gave a 
new impetus to the movement and made many proselytes among 
those who were lukewarm or doubtful of its success or utility, 
[he meetings were held under the auspices of Lafayette Post, 
which, as Commander Adams stated, took a!so the initiative in 
introducing the American flag in schools all over the country. 
Lieut.-Gov. Saxton was present with the governor's staff in uni- 
form ; Gov. G. Russell Brown, of Rhode Island, with a number of 
his military staff ; Gov. Hastings, of Pennsylvania; Gov. Coffin, of 
Connecticut; Adjt.-Gen. George S. Dalton, of Massacausetts, rep- 
resenting Gov. Greenhalge; Adjt.-Gen. Poland, of New Jersey, 
representing Gov. Werts ; Commissioner Hunt, representing the 
board of education; and Aide-de-Camp Huggins, representing 
Major Gen. Miles, and many other distinguished persons were 
there. 

All the noted speakers favored the plan of giving military in- 
struction to the school boys. Letters and telegrams were read 
from the governors of Maine, Michigan, Kentucky, Nevada, Ne- 
praska, Mentana, Arizona, Colorado, Minnesota, and several 
other states. All declared themselves in hearty sympathy with 
the movement. 


DRILL OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


At the afternoon meeting an inspiring drill was given by 800 
boys from six of the city schools, ranging from ten to sixteen 
years of age. 

First, all the companies went through a battalion drill. Next 
there was a bayonet drill by a picked squad. Then with a big 
drum corps at its head the battalion passed in review before the 
governors. Many other military exercises were carrried out. 
Sentries were posted and relieved, bugle calls were sounded, or- 
ders were transmitted by staff officers, etc. 

While the boys were resting thirty school girls marched out to 
the center of the hall, and after performing a drill with Japanese 
umbrellas took up muskets and went through a manual of arms 
drill with precision that delighted all spectators. 

At the meeting in the evening a uniformed company from 
Grammar school 87 occupied seats on the stage. At the conclu- 
sion of the speeches a color sergeant of the company of boys 
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marched to the front of the platform bearing his company’s flag, 
The band started to play “The Star-Spangled Banner ” and the 
sergeant dipped his cclors. The cadets rose and uncovered. 
Then the audience by a common impulse rose. When the band 
— playing the cadets saluted the flag by presenting arms. 

The entire proceeds of the meeting will be devoted to the drill- 
ing and uniforming of the public school boys of the city. 





Columbus, Ohio. 


A meeting was held at Columbus recently under the auspices 
of the G. A. R. for the purpose of discussing the question of in- 
troducing military drill in the public schools and taking action 
favorable to the passage of the bill relative to the question now 
pending in Congress. The members of the school board had 
been invited to attend, but staid away. 

Colonel S. N. Cook made a strong address. One of the re- 
sults of this military training, he declared, would be respect for 
the laws of the country which would be instilled in the minds of 
the youth of the land; the boys would walk with the tread of 
soldiers and respect the flag and their country, and then if there 
should be a call to arms the boys would be better able to cope 
with the enemy than was the case in the past. He pointed out 
also that there need be no fear that the introduction of military 
drill was going to increase taxation. All that was asked for is 
that Congress should pass an act to empower the president of 
the United States to detail when called upon some officers of the 
army to drill companies of boys in the public schools after the 
board of education and those in authority in the schools have ar- 
ranged for the same. 

General E. E. Nutt, said that the country was warned day by 
day that the time had not yet arrived when military training was 
no longer needed. Referring to the hygienic value of the drill, 
he said: “ Military training makes better-looking and healthier 
boys. Some say the children are already overworked, but this 
will not add to the burden. It will develop their forms and give 
them more strength for their work.” 

Major F. G. Steele, who is a teacher in the Newark public 
schools and who has organized several companies of schoolboy 
cadets, described the work he had done in this line. In 1879 he 
drilled a company of boys at Wooster, O. The company, con- 
sisting of about forty boys, was drilled after school hours, and 
the work was continued for nearlya year. The boys were armed 
with lances and wore caps and blouses. Many of them after- 
ward became members of the Wooster national guards. About 
a year ago Major Steele decided to make a similar experiment in 
Newark. He took the boys in the high school and formed four 
companies. A few of the boys were given special training ne- 
cessary for officers, and the boys were drilled by boys. To this 
plan he attributed largely the success of the undertaking. The 
brightest boys were made the officers and this was an incentive 
for every one in the company to put forth his best efforts. One 
rule he adopted was to make the appointments of officers only 
temporary, in order to give allan equal opportunity. He favored 
the plan to first secure the consent of parents and then have the 
boys enlist in the organization for a certain period and make 
them serve that period the same as those enlisted in the national 
guard. 

Post-Commander H. H. Wagner said that in Cincinnati there 
were a number of companies of young boys, and that the city 
was proud of them. In the schools the children were taught 
patriotism and to salute the flag. ‘“ Weare going to uniform 
and drill every school boy in Cincinnati ;” he said in conclusion, 
“T believe that is the right spirit. We have Grand Army posts 
everywhere and they can spare a little money to start this work. 
If a board of education in a town does not take any interest in 
the work, put in men who will take interest in it.” 





Springfield, Mass. 


In the report of Supt. Balliet, he recommends that the pupils of 
the grammar schools have ccess to the laboratories of the high 
school and begin the systematic study of science a year earlier. 

The elements of physics were introduced into the grammar 
schools during the current year. ‘‘ Nature study” has been ex- 
tended as far as the fifth grade (inclusive), and physical geogra- 
phy has been introduced into the ninth grade. The course in 
literature has been extended and includes now the following 
books, of which a copy is furnished to each pupil. Much of the 
reading is done at home. Grade 4, “‘ Book of Tales,” ‘‘ AZsop’s 
Fables ;” grade 5, Kingsley’s “‘ Water Babies,” Andersen's * Fairy 
Tales ;” grade 6, * Ropinson Crusoe,” ** The Swiss Family Rob- 
inson ;” grade 7, “ Grandfather's Chair,” ‘* Tanglewood Tales,” 
“Wonder Book ;” grade 8, Longfellow’s Poems, Dickens, “ Old 
Curiosity Shop,” ‘Christmas Carol,” and “Cricket on the 
Hearth ;” grade 9, Scott’s “’ Lady of the Lake,” and ‘ Ivanhoe,” 
Harriet Martineau’s “ Peasant and Prince,” Dickens’, “‘ Tale of 
Two Cities,” ‘‘ Shakespeare’s “ Julius Czsar,” 

Departmental teaching (specialized teaching) has been ex- 
tended in nearly all our grammar schools as far as the seventh 
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grade (inclusive). Ina few studies it has been extended below 
this grade. Wherever it has been tried in our schools the result 
has been good. I believe, however, that it is not well to have a 
teacher teaching only one branch under the departmental plan. 
Each teacher ought to teach at least two or three branches and 
these should form a group of closely selected subjects. In this 
way the teachers are not so likely to become narrow in their work, 
and related topics are more likely to be taught in their proper 
relations. 


Missouri. 


State Supt. John R. Kirk, of Missouri, at the recent teachers’ 
convention at Springfield gave an address in which he made cer- 
tain remarks on nature study in primary grades that seem to have 
been misinterpreted by many. He explains his position fully ina 
letter published in a recent issue of the Springfield Repudiican. 
He says that he did not intend to disparage the nature study work 
in the primary school nor the teaching of science in the high school. 
His own record in Westport for the past two years would indicate 
that perhaps none in Missouri has worked harder to make the 
way clear for the proper use of these studies. Explaining his 
Springfield address Supt. Kirk writes: 

‘* The question atthe Springfield meeting was one of interpretation and 
method. 

‘*The writer draws a sharp line of discrimination between science on the 
one hand and nature studies for primary children on the other, just as sharp 
a line as that between grammar in the higher classes and ‘ language prac- 
tice’ in the primary classes. He believes the nature studies essential asa 
means to anend, They open the avenues to the soul of the child. They 
cultivate the eyes and ears—all the senses. They sharpen the perception of 
things and wonderfully modify the taste and judgment of the child. 

‘** To those acquaintances desirous of seeking work of a higher order in na- 
ture studies co-ordinated with other studies of equal importance, the writer 
for some months has been recommending the Crow school of St, Louis and 
the Scarritt school of Kansas City. The teachers in these schools seem to 
be the leaders, or among the leaders, in so applying the kindergarten prin- 
ciples as to bridge the gap between the kindergarten and the primary 
school, and as such their work is certainy well worth the careful study of 
all teachers. 

‘The writer desires further to state that in his opinion it is unsafe to leave 
auy of the subjectsin the common school curriculum to be acquired incident- 
ally as some advocated at the Springfield meeting. To speak plainly, he 
believes that a word as a word is sometimes as much an object of study as 
the grasshopper or the weed or the rock for which the word stands, and that 
the recollection of the syllables of the word is no more to be neglected or 
omitted than the inspection of the legs and eyes of the grasshopper. 

‘And beginning in the primary schools, the writer believes just as firmly 
in the positive, direct, aud intentional teaching of elementary language and 
literature as in that of the nature studics.” 


Florida. 


The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association in Orlando 
was “‘a feast of good things” to the teachers. Dr. Payne Chan- 
cellor of the Peabody normal college, Nashville, Tenn., was pre- 
sent and gave an inspiring address. Dr. Mills, president of the 
state normal college, Albany, N. Y., who is making a tour of the 
state was present and delivered several forcible addresses. He is 
a ripe scholar, pleasing speaker, and made a very favorable im- 
pression upon our people. 

Many papers of a high order were presented, most notably 
“ Kindergarten” by Mrs. Weston; ‘Chemistry in the Public 
Schools,” J. J. Earli; “ Examinations in Public Schools,” J. H. 
Fulks ; ‘‘ Patriotism in The Schools,” State Supt. W. M. Sheats. 
All the subjects were well presented and elicited much discussion 
that will produce good for the educational interest in Florida. 

The meeting was the most harmonious ever held. 

The teachers have gone forth to their work imbued with the 
inspiration of real teaching and will strive to attain the “ high 
ideal”’ of their profession with more zeal and earnestness than 
ever before. W. J. ODOM. 








Vocal Training for Children. 


In the current number of //azfer’s Bazar appears a strong plea 
for the cultivation of children’s voices by vocal training, The 
writer Says: 

‘* A general prejudice exists against the cultivation of children’s voices. 
Parents believe that their daughters should reach the seventeenth or eight- 
eenth year before beginning vocal studies, and any teacher will tell you 
that a male pupil who has not passed his twenty-first year is an exception. 
The fear of straining the voice by training it too early seems universal ; 
but it is a matter for grave consideration whether even greater risks may not 
be run in neglecting to train it intime. Talent for music is almost invari- 
ably demonstrated during childhood, Those who have voices usually be- 
gin to sing when they are children—sometimes as soon as they can talk. 
The gift is considered a wholly natural development, and the little one is 
left to warble its songs as it pleases. While one child is being carefully in- 
structed in the rudiments of harmony, with a view to subsequent piano les- 
sons—while she is taught how to sit at her instrument, hold her hands, 
practice finger exercises, and, in short, is thoroughly drilled year after year 
in all that may establish a foundation of correct method—her little sister or 
brother with a voice is left entirely to Nature, who, alas! often proves her- 
self a most inefficient music mistress. Most children labor from the first 
under congental defects, and those who are fortunate enough to escape 
frequently absorb the defects of those with whom they are constantly 
brought in contact. 
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“With the exception of some extraordinary temperaments, zxsthetic feel- 
ing in any marked degree is purely a question of cultivation, A child w ith 
asensitive, musical ear but a healthy normal physique shrinks from a dis- 
cordant note, but imitates uncensciously ugly pronunciation, thrcaty or 
nasal delivery, and indistinct enunciation—tricks that will send her later 
on to the thruat specialist, or assuredly c use her and her teacher many a 
painful and weary hour. 

‘In America where the voices are beautiful in timber and possess resonant 

ower, we are peculiarly afflicted with defects of utterance. Words are 
swallowed, jerked out, and carelessly run together in most unsingable fash- 
ion: the national habit of leaving the lips stiff and half closed while speak- 
ing rapidly, causes overwhelming difficulties to the vocalist who attempts 
to sing in a foreign tongue, How many children hear all about the errors 
which they cannot fail to carry into their songs! One listens to a choir of 
boys, and the toneseare enchanting in their purity ; but when the solo 
comes, one can scarce endure the mumbled sounds, which leave us to guess 
at the meaning of the familiar anthem. The breath is taken in the middle 
of a word, the voice is badly placed, every possible rule is broken, and it is 
evident that no vocal chords can stand the strain placed upon them by 
faults that should have been uprooted before taking such a deep and injuri- 
ous hold. Is it not wise to guide by a course of valuable instruction the 
children who possess singing voices ?” 





New York City, 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 


The third Saturday in June has been set apart by the board of 
education as ‘‘ Public School Day,” and it 1s thought that the 
school-boys will parade ten thousand strong on its first field 
day. 

The long-felt need of a summer school in the city has at last 
been met by the council of the New York university. Several 
courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, institutes of 
education, and experimental psychology are offered, the courses of 
study to extend over six weeks, from July 9 to August 17. 

The advantages of this summer school will be at once appar- 
ent. 

During the past year the university has transferred its under- 
graduate work ten miles from the main university building at 
Washington Square to a magnificent site of twenty acres in the 
northern part of the city. These grounds are on a high ridge, 
with the Harlem and the Hudsor and the Palisades in full view 
to the west, and overlooking the Sound and Long Island in the 
east. All the surrounding region is most picturesque and de- 
lightful. Its suburban character is indicated by the fact that the 
New York Central railroad has established a new station near the 
university, the Western Union Telegraph company has located 
an office in one of the college buildings and the government 1s 
about to place a post-office in the immediate vicinity. 

The entire plant of the university, at University Heights, in- 
cluding recitation halls, laboratories, and dormitory, will be placed 
at the disposal of the school, and every effort will be made to aid 
the students in their work. Those interested in one line of study 
will be able to devote their entire time to that department. The 
regular work of the school will be confined to five days. On Sat- 
urday opportunity will be given to visit the various points of inter- 
est in and about the city. 


THE WATER COLOR SOCIETY, 


The present exhibition is the twenty-eighth ; there are 510 pic- 
tures on the walls ; the number of members is 114; the number of 
pictures hung by members is 243; the jury of admission consists 
of 10 persons and they admitted 35 of their own paintings. These 
figures do not however disclose the underlying idea of the society, 
that must be sought by looking at work accepted; the members 
have the right to have their pictures hung (so we are told) whether 
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meritorious or not. If poor work is placed on the walls it is not 
wholly the fault of the jury, but if they reject gcod painting it is, 

This leads to a consideration of the ideals of those who paint in 
water colors. Does this exhibition give a clear insight of the at- 
tainments in art of those who labor with water colors? Certainly 
the methods of representation of this society have changed greatly 
in the past fifteen or twenty years. The time was when a piece 
of work on any other than perfectly white paper was rejected on 
that account alone ; but several paintings in this exhibition are on 
tinted paper, those of Messrs. Palmer and Smith are examples. 
Then the use of “ body ” or solid color was condemned as entirely 
foreign to the work of a genuine water colorist; but many pic- 
tures made in this way are seen at this exhibition. 

It will be noticed that many of the exhibitors are well-known as 
artists in oil, and it is quite apparent that the methods they em- 
ploy in oil painting are employed in using water colors, While 
there is a great difference in opinion yet as to the employment of 
water colors, the best artists uniformly agree that the paper should 
be white and the colors put on in transparent washes in order to 
produce the peculiarly fine effects that are possible. 

But a more important question is the standard or ideal of those 
who compose a society as influential as this is or ought to be. Do 
these pictures exhibit a high attainment in the art of representa- 
tion? Individual cases need not be cited, to show what is meant, 
The lover of art will pass along in front of these 510 pictures and 
find few that he would like to see again; this is the test of the 
beautiful ; it is a joy we desire to experience again and again. 

A number of the exhibitors in this collection also exhibited at 
the Water Color Club ; it is said that but ove picture was sold of 
that collection! After one has got over the surprise of this state- 
ment he will feel regret there should be so much hard work and 
so little to show for it ; he will conclude the artists labored with 
wrong ideals as to what shculd be the result. The president of 
the club no doubt reflected his conception of art in water colors 
upon the minds of the jury of the club, and that seems to be that 
something odd, capricious, unlooked for is preferred to the com- 
mon and the normal. But this is a great mistake; the pictures 
that have come down to us from the past (excepting historical 
scenes) are all of things that may be seen anywhere; “Rembrandt's 
Burgomasters” and “ Paul Patter’s Bull” are given to exemplify 
the thought 

These two societies hardly occupy the important place they 
might, and the suggestion is made whether it would not be well 
for both to unite and secure a loan collection of 100 water colors 
that the masters agree deserve to live for alltime. This would en- 
able many an artist to pass beyond the present stage of indefinite 
struggle. They labor long and present the results of their con- 
ception to men whose ideal is quite different ; it is accepted or re- 
jected as the case may be. Who is right? The public look on and 
decline to purchase at all liberally what the jury accept. It is 
plain that this want of appreciation arises from the failure of the 
artist to meet the ideal of the public. The cultivated public know 
what they want. One geatleman at the private view, a patron of 
art, remarked that he was blaming himself for a lack of interest. 
These suggestions are made to cause the management to consider 
Art primarily, and Pictures secondarily, the reverse seems to be 
the case at present. 





It is suggested in the Chicago Hera/d that one of the prime 
causes of the assaults on the Cook Co. normal school arises from 
the efforts of the heirs of the parties giving the land on which the 
building stands to have the school closed so that they may get 
the million that it is worth. ‘Cook County normal school 

has given to the northern part of the state of 
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Illinois thousands of its ablest and most valua- 
ble teachers. Its standing as a pedagogic insti- 
tution is universally high throughout the United 
States and in Europe. Its methods have been 
adopted widely, east and west. Its equipment 
has been costly to the county. Its accumula- 
tion of educational appliances is conside: able, 
To sacrifice it to mere despoilers, seeking to se- 
cure reversion of title to private owners, would 
be an act of public betrayal. The gift of Lewis 
and Lucy Beck should be gratefully cherished 
by the community whose benefactors they have 
been. The school should be detached from 
political defilement. The county board ought 
strenuously to oppose every attempt to cripple 
or embarrass it. It is a noble public trust, and 
should be perpetuated for beneficent public pur- 
poses.” 

There is an effort to make a state normal 
school of it and thus get it out from under the 
heels of the politicians who would destroy it if 
not permitted to control it. 


The New York Sun recently gave a few facts 
about slate pencils and slates that will interest 
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the boys and girls in the schools. 
on the subject : 


* Only one firm ia the United States is making slate pencils from native 
slate. There are imported many slate pencils—that is, pencils made of 
slate—from Germany, and also some soapstone pencils from abroad. 

‘*The native soapstone pencil industry languishes, according to those 
interested, because of the recent reduction in the tariff upon imported soap- 
stone pencils. 

** Millions of pencils made of slate are turned out at a quarry in Pennsyl- 
vania, The rough slate is sawn into suitable pieces by machinery, and 
— each piece a special machine cuts six pencils of standard length, 514 

nches. 

‘* These pencils come out rounded, but not pointed. Deft boys take 
them by twos and threes and quickly point them at an emery wheel rapidly 
revolved by machinery. 

‘* The pencils are then put up in pasteboard boxes of 100 each, and these 
boxes are placed in wooden cases containing, 10,000 pencils. The whole- 
sale price of slate pencils is only $6.75 a case. 

‘* Pencils that break in the making are made up into ‘shorts,’ measur- 
ing 3% or 4% inches, and the shorter pencils are made also from small frag- 
ments of slate. 

‘* Pencils wrapped in the American flag printed on paper cost about $2 a 
case more than the ordinary standard bare pencil, and pencils wrapped in 
gilt paper come somewhat higher, 

“Tt is an easy bit of ciphering to make out that pencils at $6 75 a case 
of 10,000 are worth about two-thirds of a mill, or one-fifteenth of a cent 
each, 

‘*Pencils imported from Germany sell in this market at about the price 
of the native product. The American labor is much better paid than the 


A good lesson might be given 


German labor, but the cost of the American pencil is not much greater * 


than that of the German pencil, because machinery is so much more used 
here than abroad, 

‘*The German pencils are in large part made by hand in the homes of 
the ae work folks, and the price paid for the work is wretchedly 
smal 

‘* As to slates, they are produced of all sizes, and for a great number of 
purposes. The best are for school use and blackboards. Notwithstanding 
the many compositions invented to serve as blackboards, slate is still used 
for the pu,pose, and immense slabs of the finest quality are cut, smoothed, 
and set up 1n school-houses. 

** Millions of slate pencils are used yearly in schools of all kinds, and if 
all the school slates were taken for roofing they would roof a large city.” 


Mrs Annie Fields in a charming sketch of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in the Century for February tells the following story 
which will appeal directly to teachers. 

** Just forty years ago, ’ hesaid one day at the ‘‘ Saturday Club,” ‘** I was 
whipped at school for a slight offense—whipped with a ferule right across 
my hands, so that I went home with a blue mark where the blood had set- 
tled, and for a fortnight my hands were stiff and swollen from the blows. 
The other day an old man called at my house and inquired for me. He 
was bent, and could just creep along. When he came in he said : ‘ How 
do you do, sir; do you recollect your old-teacher, Mr. —— ?’ I did, per- 
fectly. He sat and. talked awhile about indifferent: subjects, but I saw 
something rising in his throat, and I knew it was that whipping. After 
awhile he said, ‘I came to ask your forgiveness for whipping you once 
when I was in anger; perhaps you have forgotten it, but I have not.’ It 
had weighed on his mind all these years! He must be rid of it before 
lying down to sleep peacefully.” 


The Zaucational Review, of New Brunswick, writes : 


‘*The opinion of the N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL, one of the most influen- 
tial educational papers in the United States, is given in another place as to 
the ‘coming school board.’ It may be added that Massachusetts and two 
or three oti:er states, may bear a fair comparison with the provinces of the 
Dominion 1n the matter of education; but Ontario, in every case that an 
opportunity has been afforded at exhibitions, has taken the palm even from 
these states. In the United States about ninety per cent. of the teachers 
are yet untrained—though great efforts of late are being made to provide 
for the training of teachers. The color line is drawn in that iand of 
boasted freedom and equality ; and in the state of Maine, it is said, that in 
some of the country districts, the boarding of the teacher is put up at auc- 
tion much in the same way, that to our lasting disgrace, the parish poor 
are still dealt with in some parts of New Brunswick. The United States in 
as far as facilities for the education of the masses are concerned, is yet be- 
hind Canada.” 


The teachers of Buncombe county held their first meeting tor 
the year at Asheville. The weather was not favorable and but 
thirty-six teachers were present. A good program had been pre- 
pared and was well carried out. Prof. Justice, an enthusiastic 
young teacher spoke on the ‘“ Objects and Aims of the Recita- 
tion.”” He gave many practical hints on teaching geography and 
history. OUR TIMES was mentioned as a great aid in the teach- 
ing of both. He is thoroughly impressed with the imnportance of 
his profession. North Carolina needs more of this kind of mate- 
rial in the teaching ranks. Miss Stevens, of Pease industrial 
school, gave a very interesting talk on ‘“ What Books Teachers 
Should Read.”” She was followed by Supt Eggleston who spoke 
at considerable !ength on the same subject. Prof. Eggleston 
made a strong plea for the child and showed very clearly the 
necessity for- professional training. Lists of the leading educa- 
tional works on the History of Education and Methodology, pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg and other houses, were given the teach- 
ers by Prof. Eggleston and it is hoped that the beginning of a 
permanent reading circle has been established. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Asheville in February. R. J. TIGHE. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL comes every week. I could not get 
along without it. I would have given up teaching long ago if I 
had not had the JOURNAL. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is 
better for home study than a text-book. 


New Woodstock, N. Y. B, D. DURFEE. 
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Nationa! Educational Association 


The first preparation for the annual meeting of the N. E, A, 
is the announcement of the issuance of a Budletin— the main ob- 
ject of which is to get advertisements, the subsidiary object the 
publication of the program of procedure. Against this we have 
protested, year by year, as an unnecessary expense to the N, E, 
A., and have declined to pay for advertising, for the reason that 
one of the chief things THE JOURNAL has before it, for the 
months that precede the annual meeting, is to gather informa- 
tion and diffuse it, giving probably $500 worth of space to this 
object. To expend money for advertising in the Audletzn, in ad- 
dition to this would be in decided bad taste. 

Let us look at this matter. There is no need, whatever, of 
publishing a Bulletin, Let the Denver merchants publish one 
to distribute among the teachers as they arrive, setting forth the 
daily program. and along with it the various things in which the 
teacher can invest his money to good advantage ; this the Denver 
papers will gladly do. As for the names of speakers and 
their subjects, the N. E. A. have only to send these to the edu- 
cational journals, and they will be published free. 

The publication of the Bx//etzn ignores the existence of the 
educational journals, ignores the fact that fully 250,000 teachers 
are taking them, pretends to propose to reach this vast body, 
without employing these agencies built up at great cost. If the 
Bulletin was sent to all the subscribers of all the educational 
journals, the paper alone would cost $7,500—if it was as large as 
THE JOURNAL, 

The correct plan we have outlined above. Let the manager at 
Denver send out information to the educational papers ; let the 
Denver papers publish daily programs ; and make all the money 
they can. 

The condensed program for hand use will be published by any 
of the school book firms, and given to each teacher, gorgeously 
bound and illustrated. So that we are wholly opposed to the 
present method. 


a 


Letters. 


In reading THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Jan. 26, which I make a point of 
doing every week, I notice:a ‘‘ subscriber”’ calls for a solution of the follow- 
ing problem: ‘Three flags are required to make a signal, How many 
signals can be given by twenty flags of five different colors there being four 
ot each color ?’’ In answering this I should assume that not more than 3 
flags can be used in making one signal That being the case, we could not 
make any more signals with 20 flags of five different colors, there being 4 of 
each color, than we could with 15 flags of five different colors, there being 3 
of each color, Taking the 3 flags of the same color we could make 5 signals. 
In taking 2 flags of one color and 1 of any other color, there would be 5 
ways of selecting the 2 flags and 4 ways of selecting the other 1—in all 20 
ways Each one of these 20 groups could be arranged in 3 ways, making in 
2ll 60 signals. 

The number of ways in which we could select three flags and have them 


5 
of different colors would be —— = 10 ways and each of these 10 groups 
3 )2 
could be arranged in )3, or 6 ways, making in all 60 signals. This makes 
a total of 125 signals that we could make by placing the flags one above an- 
other in a vertical line. Of course as many more could be made by placing 
them in a Forizontal position, or in diagonal positions, or in the form of a 
triangle, etc., limiting the number of signals in all only by the number of 
ingenious ways of arranging the three flags. Am I right ? 
Wallingford, Conn. Supt. D. R, KNIGHT. 





How CHILDREN LEARN TO TALK, 


It is now recognized that a child’s first imitative talk, which might be 
described as monepic or single worded—as ‘* wow-wow,” ‘‘dow” (down) 
—is essentially vague in so far as the word-sound used covers a number 
of ourmeanings. Thus ‘t wow-wow” may mean ‘“ The dog is there,” orthe 
dog is doing something,” or I want (or, possibly, don’t want) the dog. 
These words are ‘* sentence words ’"—that is, they are meant to convey a 
whole process of thought. Only the thought is as yet only ha'f formed or 
germinal in the degree of its differentiation. Thus it is fairly certain that 
when the child wants you to sit down and says ‘‘ dow,” it does not clearly 
realize the relation which you and I understand under that word, but meiely 
has a mental picture of you in the position of sitter. 

In these first attempts to use our speech the child’s mind is innocent of 
grammatical distinctions. These arise out of the particular uses of words 
in sentence structure, and of this structurethe child has as yet no inkling. 
If, then, following a common practice, I speak of a child of twelve or fifteen 
months as zzming an object, the reader must not suppose that I am ascrib- 
ing to the baby mind a clear grasp of the function of what grammarians 
call nouns (substantives). All that is implied in this way of speaking 1s 
that the infant’s first words are used mainly as recognition signs. There 
is from the first, I conceive, even in the gesture of pointing and saying 
“da!” a germ of this naming process ; 

The progress of this first rude naming or articulate recognition is very 
interesting. The names first learned are either those of individuals, what 
we call proper names, as mamma, nurse, or those which, like ‘ bath, 
‘*wow-wow,” are at first applied to one particular object. It is often /sup- 
posed that a child uses these as true singular names, recognizing individual 
objects as such ; but this is pretty certainly an error. He has no clear idea 
of an individual thing as yet; and he will, as occasion arises, quite spon 
taneously extend his names to other individuals, as we see in his lumping 
together other men with his sire under the name “ papa.”—From First Al- 
tacks on the Mother Tongue, by Prof. James Sully, 7” The Popular Science 
Monthly for February. 
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The proposed exchange column (THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Dec. 15, 1894, 
page 570) would fill a long felt want. It would prove invaluable to teach- 
ers throughout the country in stocking their school museums. I am sure 
many teachers on the coast are waiting for such a department in THE 
JOURNAL. 


Stockton, Cal, WALTER J. KENYON. 





WHY HEAVEN Is UP. 

Another question which I asked THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to answer, and 
which it published without comment was ‘‘ Why is heaven with all that is 
good up?” May I now answer this, as it has been almost a year since I 
asked it, and no pedagogue has ventured a reply. It is to be hoped that the 
silence is not because they are not ‘‘ going in that direction 

This matter of heaven’s direction is simply a gesture of the human mind 
acting through its bodily organ. It has its orégim in the mind, and is not 
produced by teaching and use, as some so absurdly teach. Watch the nat- 
ural preacher in the pulpit, the more there is of the spiritual and heavenly 
in his discourse the more perpendicular become his gestures. Why ? 
Because the cerebral centers of the religious and spiritual soul powers are 
in the top front of the head, and their activity produces motion of the body 
in that direction. Thus he points upward for heaven. The preacher who 
“‘bangs the sacred desk,” and never gestures above his shoulders does not 
inspire his audience. Where this whole thing becomes interesting to stu- 
dents of child psychology—let’s say paidologists—is as to the point of 
development at which the child begins to make gestures in certain direc- 
tions. This will be found to vary much with temperament, organicquality, 
— cerebral development—more in fact with these than with age and 

ucation. 


G. T. HOWERTON. 
Normal Inst., Tuka, Miss. 


* 
Questions and Answers. 


1, What would you do with a large scholar, that attempts to fight you 
when you correct him? 2. Suppose you see he is a stronger man than 
you, would you attack him? 3. Would you let him whip you, or would 
you use rough means and whip him? J. F. HEWETT. 

These are important questions in some parts of our country. 
Once the master felt he must put the pupil down by physical 
means, by brute strength. But the kingdom of education is not 
founded on force, and never can be; if it cannot lay claim to its 
existence and support on the ground that it is for the spiritual 
benefit of the pupils, it will not be long upheld. 

Before Mr. Hewett attempts to “ correct” his big pupil let him 
settle this question. Is this the proper thing and the best thing 
forme todo? He may well pause. For example, you tell him 
to shut the door, and he says, “I will not.” Does it follow he is 
to be flogged ? Once the master thought there was no other way. 
But since then two-thirds of the masters have gone out and their 
places have been supplied by women. Shall a woman flog ? 
She does not, and this is significant. We must suppose that Mr. 
Hewett really thinks he must use “ correction” in his school on 
some pupils ; but is this a good conclusion? We doubt it. If it 
is a small boy who refuses to shut the door, he may possibly be 
compelled to do it ; but if the pupil is physically large and power- 
ful, it might be difficult, if not impossible. As the plan could 
not be worked impartially it had better be laid aside, therefore 
we say: (1) I would not attempt to correct him; (2) of course 
not; and as I would not be mean enough to pick out those who 
were unable to resist, I would attempt to give no physical cor- 
rection; (3) to turn the school into a fighting arena, as has 
been done, is horrible to think of. The school is no place for a 
boy who will not obey the rules of the school ; the officials must 
deal with him. It is the business of the board of education to 
See to this matter; on them the teacher must throw the responsi- 
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bility of turning out and keeping out those who would disturb 
the school. 

Take this incident. The teacher had made a rule that the 
late comers should put their names on the blackboard by the 
door. A boy far bigger than the teacher came in and neglected 
to write his name, and when called on refused. (He expected to 
raise a revolt, and the teacher knew it; a young Irish lawyer 
counseled this procedure.) The teacher was cool and informed 
the pupil that his only ground for staying in the school was 
obedience to the rules, that this rule had been made by the 
school board (this was important), and that he was disobeying 
them ; that he could not remain a member of the school except 
by complying with the fixed regulations; he further refused to 
hear this boy’s lessons. 

The school board were quietly notified, and the next morning 
three of the five came to the school, and the boy was ordered to 
take his books and leave, not to return until he had assured the 
teacher he would be obedient and had received permission. 

Here is another incident: At noontime the big boys put up 
this job on the teacher. A big girl dared the biggest boy to sit 
in the same seat with her in school time (as he was then doing 
in the absence of the teacher) ; he accepted the challenge. The 
teacher seeing him out of his seat asked him to remove ; he paid 
no attention to this. The “job” was that when the teacher at- 
tempted to enforce the order the others were to aid in putting 
the teacher out of the house; a thing often done in that rude 
section of the country. 

But the teacher was not caught napping. He was cool and 
determined. He informed this young man that he was disturb- 
ing the school by his persistence in disobeying this order, and 
that there was a law against all disturbance of schools and 
churches; cited an instance of the imprisonment in jail of an of- 
fender ; that if he persisted in his disobedience, he should be obliged 
to dismiss the school, and report the matter to the trustees, who 
would immediately order his arrest. The young man took his 
hat and left the school-room, and came no more. The teacher 
rose.in the estimate of the public and the school. 

From all this we infer that Mr. Hewett had better stop “ cor- 
recting” his pupils and let his superior mental and moral abili- 
ties, and the backing of his officials be the means by which he 
“ holds the fort.” 





Please state what preparation you would advise for a country school 
teacher who wished to fit herself for primary school work. Is it recessary 
to take a kindergarten course ? M. C. 

Nebraska. 

A first-class country teacher should have preparation for prim- 
ary school work, because primary pupils attend country schools. 
You mean, however, to prepare to teach in some primary depart- 
ment or school inacity. You should bear in mind that the 
knowledge to be communicated is but a small thing; it is the 
mental condition and training produced. Jt will demand a spe- 
cial preparation therefore. Such a book as the “Quincy Meth- 
ods ” will be of great use. THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 per 
year, is specially prepared for primary teachers. 
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New Books. 


The child of healthy taste will bless the one who first puts into 
his hands the works of Washington Irving. To be sure, some 
call his style antiquated, but it hasa charm about it that will make 
it read when some of the popular literature of the day is forgotten. 
The humor ts of that natural and genial kind that is enjoyed, 
no matter how many times it is read. Irving’s writings are 
like some popular old songs—they wear well. It is therefore 
gratifying to find a volume of his writings, entitled Se/ectzons 
Jrom Irving, in the Students’ Series of English Classics. The 
material, which was selected and arranged by Prin. Isaac Thomas, 
of New Haven, Cenn., includes Rip Van Winkle, Christmas 
sketches, the palace of the Alhambra, and other well known fav- 
orites. Several pages of notes have been added. Theaim of the 
editor, however, has been not to overload the text with notes. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York. 50 cents.) 





A specimen of the prose of that noted German dramatist, jour- 
nalist, historian, and patriot, Gustav Freytag, is given in a small 
volume prepared for students of German by Frank ?. Goodrich, 
Ph. D., professor of the German language and history in William's 
college. The volume is entitled Doktor Luther, and the matter 
is extracted from Freytag’s work covering the period of the Ref- 
ormation and the Thirty Years’ war, with supplementary volumes 
on medieval life and the history up to the present century. The 
spirit of Freytag is thoroughly national, and therefore he was 
peculiarly fitted to treat such a representative German as Luther. 
The boox will furnish students not only a life of that remarkable 
man by one best able to understand his character, but give them 
an opportunity to study one of the best specimens of contempor- 
ary German prose. (Ginn & Co., Boston, 70 cents.) 


In response to numerous requests of teachers who have used 
“ Le Frangais Practique,”’ a first book for pupils who are study- 
ing French, Paul Bercy, director of the Bercy school of languages, 
New York, has prepared another book which he calls Lectures 
Facile pour L’Etude du Francais. The purpose of this is to 
lead the pupils thrcugh the subjunctive and other difficult parts 
of French grammar in the same mannner that they were led through 
the elementary parts in the first book. In this book will be found 
interesting short stories written in the best modern style, adapted 
to the needs of the student, but not changed from the spirit of 
the original. In the grammatical rotes that follow each story the 
notes of “‘ Le Francais Practique”’ are referred to, but the most 
important rules are given anew, so that this volume «an be used 
entirely independent of the other. There are sufficient helps to 
make it easy, pleasant, and profitable reading. (William R. Jen- 
kins, New York.) 


At this time when less attention is usually given to Latin in the 
school and college courses some means are required to render its 
acquisition easier and more rapid. Hence the use of such books 
as the Latin Phrase- Book, by C. Meissner, translated from the 
sixth German edition, with the addition of supplementary phrases 
and references, by H. W. Auden, M. A., assistant master at Feltes 
college, Edinburgh. It consists of an extensive collection of Latin 
phrases with the English translations opposite. These are well 
classitied so as to be serviceable, the general heads being the 
world and nature, space and time, parts of the human body, prop- 
erties of the human body, human life, the mind, arts and sciences, 
speech and writing, the emotions, virtues and vices, religion, do- 
mestic life, commerce and agriculture, the state, law and justice, 
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war, and shipping. A Latin Index renders it easy to find any word 
employed. As an aid in translating, this book will be found very 
useful. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.10.) 


In A Hilltop Summer, a bright story of a summer sojourn in 
a country town, Alyn Yates Kieth shows the same clear insight 
into the New England character as in her previous work. The 
author's portrayal of the character and modes of thought and life 
of the Hilltop people shows great insight and knowledge of 
human nature. The chapters on “Can'n Saul,” “ The Widow 
Pease,” and “ Hilltop’s Desolation,” will bring back to many the 
memories of early life spent among just such scenes and charac- 
ters as are depicted with such faithfulness and skill. The style 
is quaint and beautiful, the dialect being very successfully ren- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven into the text and ex- 
tending into the margins, are many appropriate half-tone vig- 
nettes (Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.25.) 


Teachers of reading are now convinced that children should be 
given the best hterature suited to their comprehension, and of 
sufficient variety to keep alive the interest. It is to supply this 
need that such books are issued as Chotce Reading, a graded col- 
lection of the best literature. First are given selections from 
“‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” “* AZsop’s Fables,” and Hans Andersen 
for the lower grades. Then come chapters from the “ Swiss 
Family Robinson,” heroic ballads, a canto of the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” a portion of Franklin's “ Autobiography,” etc. In the 
early part of the book are questions intended to aid in language 
study, and further on there are numerous foot-notes, The book 
is tastefully illustrated. (Ginn & Co, Boston.) 


The educaticnal effect of song on the young can scarcely be 
over- estimated ; therefore teachers should welcome every good 
collection of songs that is published as adding to the variety of 
material from which to draw. No 1 of the Natzonal School Li- 
brary of Song, edited by Leo R. Lewis, contains patriotic and 
devotional songs and occasional folk songs of many nations foi 
normal and high schools, seminaries, etc. 

In the first thirty-five pages are found many of our patriotic 
songs, besides devotional song and songs for special occasions, 
The list of folk songs contains representatives of fully thirty na- 
tious. In adapting the songs to school use, the limitations of 
youthful voices have been carefully regarded. There are not 
many transiations in the book; when the original text did not 
easily lend itself to treatment, an English poem of similar char- 
acter and meter was adapted to the melody. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., w:ll be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence the 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow prdagog ically, that is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a nght hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, : 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. 

OuR TIMEs is for current news, 30 cents a year. ‘ 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL ; his assistants THE 
INSTITUTE and PRIMARY SCHOOL; the one interested in pedagogy will 
want FOUNDATIONS, 

Earnest teachers seeking advancement take THE JOURNAL, INSTITUTE, 
and FOUNDATIONS, 
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Ladies’ Underwear 
Wool Wrappers 


We have secured, at very advantageous 
prices, a large invoice of Muslin Under- 
wear and Wool Wrappers which will be on 


verse as it is usually presented. The vol- 


New Books. 


The archaic spelling and the unfamiliar 
accent in Chaucer's verse are enough to de- 
ter the ordinary reader from becoming fa- 
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enduring worth. It requires a person of 
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of Muslin Underwear will begin. The that of any other edition we have ever seen 
items below show in part the great values In the Prologue, for instance, in which 
offered : ;Chaucer has left a marvelous picture: of 
contemporary life in England. the editor 
has interspersed copious comments and 
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Eiderdown Sacques, $1.50 6 poet. The Tabard inn is described and 


each of the characters is then taken up u- 
der the general beads of chivalry, religion, 
professional men, and trade and commerce. 


James McCree & Co The same method of running the com- 

#1} ments between extracts from the verse is 

BROADWAY & Lith STREET, | pursued in the Tales. Those who have not 

‘ — made Early English a specialty but who 

NEW YORm. |wish to become familiar with Chaucer, 

should read this book. (Macmillan & Co., 
|New York. $1.00.) 
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ClLenold | A work of great labor and no small value 
|to the literary student is Chronological 

Outlines of American Literature by Sel- 
den L, Whitcomb, A.M., with an introduc- 

e | tion by Prof. Brander Matthews, of Colum- 
bia College. It is modeled after Frederick 
Ryland's ‘ “Chronological Outline of Eng- 


lish Literature,”’ published in 1889, and the 
pring less a rics. — — cover pretty thorougly the liter- 
es of the two main branches of the 

Scotch and English Suztengs, | English: speaking race. The difference. 
however, is just here Mr. Whitcomb having 

Che cks, Str apes, and Mixtures. | ashorter period to include in his chronology 
|has been enabled to put in more details. 


Gpecighy adanted ond pojected for | But every name has not been included ; he 
a oe as | has tried to give those that are representa- 


Fa ney Plaids, tive. The plan pursued in the tables is as 


follows: On pages facing each other are 


2 Tg 4AO@ iven, in the first column, the years ; in the 
French Novelties, on. the books published dyed years ; 
| in the third, on the next page, is noted the 
CREPONS, birth or death of some noted man or some 
act that he performed; in the fourth some 
PLAIN AND FANCY CREPONS, | event in British literature is given; in the 
NOVELTY IN COLOR AND Form, | fifth foreign literary events are recorded, and 
| the sixth is devoted to history. The record 
PRINTED CHALLIES, | is brought up to the year 1894. In the sec- 
. : we = of neargeanl — eo agp 
etical list of authors and their works an 
Serge, Homespun, Camel : Hair the date of their publication. (Macmillan 
FABRICS. be Co,, New York. $1.25 net), 





Literary Notes. 


The willof James Anthony Froude orders 
that all his literary papers be destroyed, in- 
| cluding the unprinted documents concerning 
|the Carlyles which Thomas Carlyle be- 
queathed to him. 


NEW YORK. 
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, can Printing House for the Blind,” with the 
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Literary Notes. 


The Rev. Father O'Neill, editor of the Rosary, 
has published in a neat pamphlet the lecture en- 
titled ‘‘ Catholic Literature and Catholic Homes,” 
which he delivered before the summer school at 
Plattsburg in July last. 


An English writer says that Frederick Tenny- 
son, an elder brother of the laureate, considers 
‘*Guinevre ” and certain passages in ‘* In Memor- 
ian” to be *‘ nobler productions than all the rest. 
Perhaps,” he adds, ‘‘the ‘ In Memorian’ is, on the 
whole, his greatest work,” 


The sale in England of Ian Maclaren’s Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush has reached 15,000 copies. 
Dodc, Mead & Co. report a large and increasing 
sale for it here. 


Announcements. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s book is now completed and has 
been secured by the Scribners, who will issue it at 
once. It is entitled Our Fight With Tammany, 


and is a stirring story of a crusade against the po- | 


lice department and Tammany Hall, 
ten in the author’s characteristically nncompromis- 


ing style, and presents a detailed account of the | 


progressive steps which resulted in the Lexow in- 
vestigation, the police convictions, and the over- 
throw of Tammany Hall at the polls. 


By arrangements with the English publishers 


Henry Altemus, Fhiladelphia, will issue at once, | 


in cloth We Three and lroddles, by R. Aadum, 
with 83 illustrations in silhouette by A. C. Gould, 
It is said that its boisterous humor is healthy and 
never forced, and the illustrations admirably re- 
flect the droilery of the book. 


Ginn & Co. announce 7/e Academy Song-Book, 
edited by Charles H. Livermore and H. B. Red- 


dall, awork intended to furnish music for all oc- | 


casions in the daily life of colleges and schools. 


A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed, by the 


Rev. Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, which the Messrs. | 


Scribner will soon publish, is an exhaustive exam- 
ination and criticism of the modern movement in 


favor of placing Christianity on some other basis, | 


scientific, philosophical, ethical, or social, than 
the doctrinal and dogmatic one involved in the 
adoption of a definite creed. 


Four American Universities (Harvard, Yale, 


Princeton, and Columbia) is the title of a book the | 


Harpers have in press. Its character may be 
judged from the fact that the article on Harvard is 
written by Prof. Charles Etiot Norton, that on 
Yale by Prof. Arthur T, Hadi!ey, while Princeton 
is treated by Prof. William M. Sloane, and Col- 
umbia by Prof. Brander Matthews. 


The Messrs. Appleton have in press a novel by | 
Louis Couperus, called Majesty, which 1s said to | 
be an extraordinarily vivid romance of autocratic | 
imperialism. 


The Messrs. Crowell announce that they will | 
publish in their Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics a work by Dr. Charles B. Spahr, entitled Zhe 
Distribution of American Wealth, which deals | 
with vital questions of the present time. 


Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, has 
written for the January number of 7he Foruma | 
very thoughtful and timely article entitled, ‘* Are 
Our Moral Standards Shifting ?” Among the in- | 
teresting and significant changes of public stand- 
ard to which he calls attention are: The growing 
impatience with legal and constitutional methods 
of bringing about a change of laws, whereby un- 
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It is writ- | 


| favor with musical people everywhere 
| ries now numbers twenty volumes, and includes 


| increased. 
| plied at night and washed off in the morning will 


popular statutes are practically abrogated by ig- 
noring them: the disposition of public officers to 
draw their salary and leave their duties to be per- 
ormed by deputies; lack of effective public senti- 
ment against pension frauds ; the state of public 
mind with regard to the relations of employer and 
employe ; growing discontent with corporations ; 
and the deplorable change of the public conscience 
with regard to crimes, and violence accompanying 
| strikes, by which the criminal is given a shameful 
celebrity and often wholly escapes punishment. 


The Pacific railroads have made the western 
| coast of Mexico and Central America almost an 
| unknown land. In‘ Down the West Coast,” in 
| the February Harper's, Charles F. Lummis will 
| describe the month's journey by water-from San 

Francisco to Callao, Peru, with its frequent stops 
ae changing of scenery, climate, and manner of 
| living. 


Two volumes by the late George J. Romanes 
| are about to be published by the Messrs. Longman. 
| One is Thoughts on Religious Problems, edited by 
| Canon Gore, and the other Mind and Motion. 


Publisher’s Notes. | 





Much interest is being taken by the physicians 
of this city in a case of almost total deafness, 
which has been nearly if not entirely relieved by | 

| an inexpensive invention belonging to F. Hiscox, | 
| of 853 Broadway, New York city. Asevery known | 
| device, and the most skilful treatment, had failed | 
to afford relief, the case was believed to be incur- | 
able, and the success of this invention, which is 
easily and comfortably adjusted, and practically 
invisible, is considered a remarkable triumph. 


The cost of the Holden System for Preserving 

Books is trifling, compared with the /arge amount 

| saved in the wear and tear of books, and the zm- 

mense gain in neatness and cleanliness, It is uni- 

| versally acknowledged a necessary adjunct to the 

| Free Text-Book System. If you have not seen it, 

send a two-cent stamp for samples and informa- 

tion. Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Box 643, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston, Mass., 
is not only the oldest firm of music publishers in 
the United States but the largest in the world, 
rheir publications include sheet-music and music- 
| books in every department of the musical art, and | 
their three dozen different catalogues and bulle- | 
tins are almost a musical education in themselves. | 
Besides this, thousands of people, all over the | 
United States, are kept informed by the Ditson 
Company, by means of booklets, catalogues, and 
circulars of all the new music as it appears. To 
obtain this privilege it is only necessary to send 
one’s name, and what departments of music— 
| vocal, piano, guitar, etc , one is interested in. 
| The latest number of the series, *‘Student's 





| Pr rs : . . 
| Classics for Piano,” has, since its recent publica- | 


tion, met with a splendid success. Its contents | 
are made up of pieces by the best modern compo- 
sers, each of which has a wide populartty in sheet 
form. Thirty seven such compositions in one 
volume, at less than three ceuts a piece, is an 
attraction that few piano players can resist. 
Among the most notable publ cations of this 
famous house during the past few years are the 
**Classic Collections,” which have won high 
The se- 


vocal collections for all the voices, piano collec- 
tions. a piano duet selection, collections for piano 
and flute, for piano and violin, and for young | 
players, 


Beauty is power, and that is the reason that 
every lady desires it. This desire is a perfectly 
netural and commendable one. Harriet Hubbard 


| Ayer, of 131 West gist street, N Y., points outa 


way in which the attractiveness of the face may be 
She says that Recamier Cream ap. 


cure abad skin and preserve a good one. 


The supplies that were in greatest demand in 


| the old time schoo!l-house were a rattan and a 


quantity of birch rods ; few blackboards, no maps, 
no charts, no busy-work material for the younger 
ones. A change, however, nas come over the ed- 


| ucational world, and that is the reason there is | 
| such ademand for the kindergarten and school 


supplies of J. W. Schermerhorn & Co,, 3 East 
14th street, N. Y. 


A study of the techinque of poetry, by C. 
| Alphonso Smith, has lately teen issued under the 
title of Repetition and Parallelism in English 
Verse. One critic says, ‘* { have read the book 
from the first page to the last, and have found it 
intensely interesting and suggestive. Your ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject is a valuable 
addition to the literature of poetics, and cannot 
fail to be appreciated by critics, teachers, students, 
| and lovers of the music of verse.” Send sixty 
cents for a specimen copy to the University Pub- 
| lishing Co., 43 East roth street, N. Y. 


Tired, Weak, Nervous 


“I was in a discouraging condition, my 
health and strength almost gone.” I had that 
A : tired feeling frequently, 

. and had rheumatism so 

\ severely that I had to 
walk with acane. I felt 
tired of life and was a 
burden to others. Ner. 
vous spells and dizziness 
added to my sufferings 
: . 5 and greatly reduced my 
Airs. prdferman’ strength. I began to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon was so much bet- 
ter thatI kept on until I felt like a different 
person. I owe my present good health to Hood’s 


Hood’s*Cures 


Sarsaparilla and cordially recommend it as a 
good all-round medicine.” Mrs. Mary C. Cry- 
DERMAN, La Fontaine, Kansas. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Bilious 
uess, Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache 


Don’t Forget 


that when you buy Scott’s Emul. 
sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is init. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 
world means something. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


overcomes Wasting, promotes 
the making of Solid Flesh, and 
gives Vital Strength. It has no 
equal as a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, Scrofula, Anaemia, Ema- 
ciation, and 

Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1 














The unrivalled liquid 
Food tonic and nerve 
Always 


strengthener. 


ready for use. 





‘CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


| The special and scientific branch of dentistry knowb 

| as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 

| adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 

| Insure an artistic success and permanency. 

| Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 

class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


‘Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., X. ¥. 











| fortable. Suceessfal where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX 
onl, 858 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FURS 
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How pleasant are the recollections of one’s first 
iackknife, in spite of the many hacks the fingers 
suffered from it! The boy who has a knife may 
be said to be happy. Educators have learned to 
turn this disposition to whittle to profitable ac- 
count by introducing sloyd. If it is desirable to 
begin such work, or if any additional supplies are 
needed, write to Chandler & Barber, 15 Eliot 
street, Boston. 


When the child is learning to write he is likely 
torun his lines up hill er down hill. Thisisa 
bad habit that some retain, even after they have 
grown up. How prevent it? By giving the chil- 
dren ruled paper, like that supplied by Peckham, 
Little & Co., 56 Reade street, N. Y. It is made 
with three different rulings. Write for samples 
and prices. 





When one is reading French it is sometimes | 
hard to get just the book that is wanted. If any 
difficulty is experienced write to William R. | 
Jenkins, 851 Sixth avenue, N. Y. Importations 
are promptly made. He also keeps books of 
yarious descriptions, including school books, 
standard books, novels, etc. 


Give a boy or girl a box of paints and he will | 
probably use the colors to decorate pictures in his 
reading book or geography. The effect will be 
striking if not artistic. This tendency to make 
colored pictures may be gratified without damage 
to the school-books, by supplying the children | 
with Franklin’s Pocket and School Crayons, | 
made by the Franklin Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. 
Y. They are used tor free-hand drawing, maps, | 
music charts, pictures, etc. | 

Now is the Time. 

The benefit to be derived from a good medicine in | 
early spring is undoubted. Something must be done | 
to purify the blood, overcome that tired feeling and | 
give necessary strength. Vacation is earnestly 
longed for, but many weeks, perhaps months, must | 
elapse before rest can be indulged in. To impart 
strength, and to give a feeling of health and vigor 
throughout the system, there is nothing equal to 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs are faithful friends. 


The teacher who wishes to make a change next 
year should app'y early to a teachers’ agency and 
so have a better chance to obtain a gocd position. 
An excellent agency, and one that covers a wide 
territory, is the New American Teachers’ Agency, 
C. P. Ruggles & Co., 237 Vine street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Spring is almost at hand and so is commence- 
ment day when class rings, pins, or buttons, will 
be in demand in high schools, seminaries, and 
colleges. An old and reliable dealer in these arti- 
cles is E. R. Stockwell, 19 Jchn street, N. Y. If 
an incentive for the pupil in the way of a medal is 
wanted he can furnish it. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP bas been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The insurance commissioners and superintend- | 


ents of the states of Illinois, Ohio, Texas, and 
South Dakota have made an exhaustive and 
thorough examination of the books and accounts 
of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
of New York city from January 1, to November 
13, 1894, and report as follows: The invested 
and non-invested assets November 13, 1894, 
amounted to $4,228,120.93, and contigent mortu- 
ary assets to $1,340,490.31, making the gross 
assets on that date $5,568,611.2y. Against this 
were charged actual liabilities of $675,767.84 and 
contingent mortuary liabilities of $1,175,041. 32, 
making the surplus of the association on the basis 
of gross invested and non-invested assets $3,552,— 
353 09, and on the basis of gross assets, $3,717,- 
802.08. Among other things they express the 
opinion that the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association pays its death claims honorably and 
promptly, and that it does not in any case wilfully 
attempt to resist payment of any honest death 
claim that is made upon it,; also that the utmost 
care is exercised in the selection of risks, and that 
in this respect the association will compare favor- 
ably with any. other life insurance company or 
association. No comments are needed, 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Convemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. . 


Pears 


Pears’ soap 
is health to the 
skin. 

If you wash 
with proper 
soap, your skin 
will be open 
and clear, un- 
less your health 
is bad. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
| Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


| 


| ORIENTAL CREAM, °MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth. Patch- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
aod every blem 
ish on beauty ; 
avd defies detec 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 43 

ears—no other 

as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accep no coun 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 


FE-VERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 

Tea at 20 cents a | Enough 
e 


for a whole family. 
minutes from a bottle o 


BURNHAW’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles, All Grocers sell it. 
E, S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


ared in five 











LADIES 








a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
lad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all sk preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 


jury to the skins superfinous. hair without jo Brown’s Fren ch Dressing 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers ON YOUR 
throughout the U. S., Canada and Europe. : 


Also found In N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s BOOTS and SHOES. 
MON, sVES WED THUR 


Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
FRI. 6AT- SUN 


tar" Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward fo 
USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


| arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
THE 
GREATAMERICAN ADI S HOW ARE YOUR 
es 
B China Closets 
A aaiaiemiimeniaaiaaaaae Are the old dishes a 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? e 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for all. Dinner, Tea and Toiijet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ”: $..8* 
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IMPORTANT NEW 
BOOKS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Professor GeorGe Trumputt Lapp, Yale University. 


FANCIFUL TALES. 


By Frank R, Stockton. Edited for School use by Jutia ErizapetH Loncwortuy. Cloth, 135 pages. 
Full-page Illustrations. 50 cents et. A Supplementary Reader for children nire and ten years ot age. 


THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. 


By Samuet ApaMs Drake. With Maps and many Illustrations. 12mo, 269 pages. $1.50. 


HOW THE REPUBLIC IS GOVERNED. 


By Noau Brooks. 12mo. 75 cents. (Ready /mediate/y.) Classes in Civil Government will tiad this 
book suitable for use, 


12mo, 224 pages. $1.00 wet. 


TEXT-BOOK CATAI.OGUE FOR 1894-95 NOW READY. 
1537157 FIFTH AVENUE, - - - - NEW YORK CITY. 





* - 
It gives us pleasure to be able to say to our friends that we have been 


favored tre past year by a satisfactory degree of prosperity. Our business has had a 


healthy growth. Competition has been lively but our confidence in the attitude of the 
educational public generally toward books of genuine merit and straightforward, liberal! 
dealing has not been misplaced. What is best from an educational point of view we 
believe will also be found to be the most profitable commercially. Our publications ot 
the past year have been received with a gratifying degree of favor. Those we are 
about to publish we think wi!l merit the same degree of good-will and patronage. 


Any information about our list of books gladly and promptly furnished. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education | 
and In Practical Life. 
By JOHN S. CLARK. 

Price, 20 CENTS 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 





The Prang Educational Company, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 47 E. 10th St., New York. 151! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A NEW INSPIRATION FOR EVERY TEACHER. 


WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, 

















3 Showing Aims, Principles, and Plans of Every-day Teaching, with illustrative lessons. By Saran L. 3 
= ARNOLD, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 16mo. Cloth, 276 pp., $1.25. 
is A stimulating, suggestive, and sympathetic book which deals with the educational topics of today 3f 
_ in a forceful and helptul manner : ‘ EI} 
aE “A book to be universally admired and everywhere enjoyed.’’— THE AMERICAN TEACHER. B+} 
Ps Send for Catalogues and descriptive circulars. : Ele} 
aE SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. Eis 
pis BOSTON NEW YORK. CHICAGO. = PHILADELPHIA. FE) 
epee ester rrr sees vr eneee eeeeer erent eee eee eee ererciesercierereieteee i 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 

“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iitad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. . 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. : 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 


tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
gar Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.”’ 


The Smith Premier Typewriter, 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 

















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 


29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 
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Student’s 
Classics” 


A new volume of piano music in the fam. 
ous ‘Classic Series,” which should be ex. 
amined by every player, teacher, and pupil, 

The 37 compositions in the book are 
from the best modern sources, and form a 
collection of rare excellence, variety, and 
interest. The pieces are of only moderate 
difficulty, being intended for the advanced 
pupil, or the player of but medium skill, 
14.3 pages. 


THE 


Fxmous ' CLASSIC SERIES” 


represents the best work of the best modern 
composers. It now comprises the following 
volumes : 


** Song Classics,’’ 2 volumes. 
** Piano Classics "’ 2 volumes. 
** Classical Pianist."’ 
**Song Classics for Low Voices.” 
‘*Class'c Tenor Songs.”’ 
** Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 
*“*Classic Four Hand Collection.” 
**Classical Coll’ Violin end Piano, 2 vols, 
‘*Classical Coll.” Flute and Piano. 
** Young People’s Classics,’ vols. 1 and 2. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Soprano,”’ 
“Classic Vocal Gems.” Alto. 
*“Classic Vocal Gems,” Tenor. 
“Classic Vocal Gems "’ Barit. or Bass, 
** selected Classics for Piano.” 
Student's Classics” 


Each Volume, Paper, $1.00; 
Roards, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2.00, Postpaid 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-403 Washington St., Boston. 


C H. DITSON & CO., J. Y.° 1. E. DITSON & CO, Phila. 





School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 

Twelve major and minor courses, with elec 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master o 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 

Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 


Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY. SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City 





l# YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, sparkling singing 
book for your work this year 


Song Treasures 
isallthat. Sample copy to any 
teacher for 13 cents. Low terms 


for introduction. . 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
61 East NINTH Sr., N. Y. 
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